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INTRODUCTION 


T HE study of English verse satire has been long 
neglected, and it is the object of this collection 
to put before the student and the general reader the 
best passages from the great writers and at the same 
time to bring within their reach authors who are little 
known because they are not easily accessible In some 
cases their work has not been reprinted and though i the 
volume of it may not be worthy of this honour there 
are passages which deserve to be remembered on other 
than* purely historical grounds. No doubt the neglect 
from which they have suffered is partly the fault of our 
satirists themselves, who with a few distinguished excep¬ 
tions do not stand among the greatest figures in our 
literature Partly, however, it is their misfortune, for 
satire dates more definitely than any other poetry, with 
the resutt that verses of real merit are often lost because 
they are buried in matter which had only a passing 
interest and few people to-day can take the trouble to 

diS TheTue:Son arises whether satire can ever be really 

rthatTettT“e^ poets 

can attain a certain immortality by a ie^ «>«tous, 
with them. Inevitably the satirist writes with an imme- 
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diate object and concerns himself with the personalities 
of his own age, but contemporary judgement is so easily 
mistaken as to who is really important that, from the 
point of view of posterity at any rate, he must often go 
badly astray. Some injustice, therefore, to the writer 
whose subject is stale, though his verse is good, cannot 
be avoided, and in this selection little attempt is made 
to resuscitate passages which have lost their interest 
or which are so full of obscure allusions that they cannot 
be understood without pages of footnotes. Where for 
their exceptional merit or for their historical interest the 
latter are included, forgotten names are not explained 
at length unless the context absolutely demands it. 
And, as a matter of fact, it will often be found that the 
best satires need the least explanation. For in the same 
way as it is a great achievement to make living char¬ 
acters out of types, so in a satirist it is an even greater 
to create enduring types out of undistinguished and 
unimportant characters. 

••••••••• • 

English satire is not an original product ; it is defi¬ 
nitely based on Roman models, and into the three schools 
which Rome produced—the virulent, the playful, and 
the moral—it is possible without undue exaggeration 
to divide all the English satirists. Of the first the 
master was Juvenal, who only attacked where he hated 
and whose object was to harm rather than to amuse. 
The brutal excesses of his enemies were loathsome to 
him, and with a brutal ferocity he assailed them and 
painted a terrible picture of one of the most licentious 
societies in history. Dryden, who took him as his 
model, was not far behind him in hate ; in the personal 
intensity of his attacks he even surpassed him, yet he 
could never produce quite the same impression. The 
Puritan may find much to carp at in Restoration society, 
but with all its many failings the Court of the Merry 
Monarch was divided by a very deep gulf from Domi'- 
tian s Rome, and all Dryden's passion could not make 
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his enemies appear quite so villainous as his prede¬ 
cessor’s. He picked out the faults of his literary and 
political adversaries with a masterly intuition, but the 
reader will never take his abuse quite literally ; he is 
always conscious of that legitimate exaggeration which, 
kept within due bounds, is the privilege of the satirist. 
With Juvenal, who had material to his hand such as 
has been given to no other writer, there had never been 
any need to exaggerate. The cruelty of Dryden’s 
satire lies in the skill with which he adapted his material, 
the cruelty of Juvenal’s in the vigour with which, so 
far as he dared, he stated his facts. 

No age can go beyond us : future times 
Can add no farther to the present crimes. 

Our sons but the same things can wish and do ; 

Vice is at stand, and at the highest flow. 

Then Satire spread thy sails ; take all the winds can blow. 
Some may, perhaps, demand what Muse can yield 
Sufficient strength for such a spacious field ? 

From whence can be deriv’d so large a vein. 

Bold truths to speak, and spoken to maintain ; 

When God-like freedom is so far bereft 

The noble mind, that scarce the name is left ? 

E’re Scandalum Magnatum was begot. 

No matter if the Great forgave or not; 

But if that honest license now you take, 

If into rogues omnipotent you rake, 

Death is your doom, impail’d upon a stake : 

Smear’d o’re with wax, and set on fire, to light 
The streets, and make a dreadful blaze by night. 

Shall they, who drench’d three uncles in a draught 
Of pois'nous juice, be then in triumph brought. 

Make lanes among the people where they go, 

And, mounted high on downy chariots, throw 
Disdainful glances on the crowd below ? 

Be silent, and beware, if such you see ; 

'Tis defamation but to say. That s He . 

i Juvenal, Satire I. Dryden’s Translation ( 1 ‘ nes f °;^j; 
It is a very free rendering, but it preserves much of the s^ 

Qf the original. 
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This essential difference between Juvenal and any of 
his English imitators is even more clearly expressed in 
his sixth satire. 


What Woman will not use the pois’ning trade. 
When Caesar’s wife the precedent has made ? 

Let Agrippina's mushroom be forgot, 

Giv'n to a slav’ring, old, unuseful sot; 

That only clos’d the drivelling dotard’s eyes, 

And sent his Godhead downward to the skies. 

But this fierce potion calls for fire and sword ; 

Nor spares the Commons, when it strikes the Lord : 
So many mischiefs were in one combin’d ; 

So much one single pois’ner cost mankind. 

If stepdames seek their sons-in-law to kill, 

'Tis venial trespass ; let them have their will : 

But let the child, entrusted to the care 
Of his own mother, of her bread beware : 

Beware the food she reaches with her hand ; 

The morsel is intended for thy land. 

Thy tutor be thy taster, e’rc thou eat; 

There’s poison in thy drink, and in thy meat. 

You think this feign'd ; the Satire in a rage 
Struts in the buskins of the Tragic Stage, 

Forgets his bus’ness is to laugh and bite; 

And will, of deaths, and dire revenges write. 

Would it were all a fable, that you read ; 

But Drymon's wife pleads guilty to the deed. 

I (she confesses,) in the fact was caught; 

Two sons dispatching, at one deadly draught, 
u hat two, two sons, thou viper, in one day ? 

^ es, sev n, she cries, if sev’n were in my way. 
Medea’s legend is no more a lie; 

Our age adds credit to antiquity. 1 


This ' legend of bad women ’ is a vitriolic attack upon 

the whole sex. Compared with its sustained furv Pope's 

lines upon the characters of women are merely the back- 
biting of society. y 

Secondly. Horace, who was always playful and good- 

1 Juvenal, Satire VI, Dryden’ Translation (lines 810-37). 
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natured, without personal vindictiveness satirized what 
he thought ridiculous ; though, in effect, he may have 
struck as deep, he was not like Juvenal out to kill. 
He was a generous critic without anger and without 
bitterness, and when he did attack vice it was on the 
grounds of its absurdity. Pope in his Epistles definitely 
imitated him, but with an occasional maliciousness 
that is quite unlike Horace. The spiteful lines on 
Addison make a very effective contrast to the genial 


humour of the Roman poet. 

Thirdly, Persius, who wrote of the frailties and follies 
of humanity more generally, is the father of the satire 
which has a purely moral aim. Perhaps it is not so 
easy to distinguish this type as the others, for most 
satirists are, or affect to be, moralists. But moralizing 
is not the prime aim of Juvenal or Pope, and it is there¬ 
fore better only to class under this head those satires 
like Johnson’s Vanity of Human Wishes which, though 
nominally an imitation of Juvenal, is almost purely 
didactic in treatment. Theoretically, these should be 
the most successful, since they depend less on person¬ 
alities ; in fact they have not stood the test of time so 
well, partly because mere preaching is tedious, and 
partly because in them even more than the others the 
slightest suspicion of insincerity is fatal. 

This reflection suggests the satirist’s greatest difficulty 
—to convince the world that he is sincere. For sincerity 
is truly the essence of all good satire. Affected indig¬ 
nation is too soon detected for the poet to be able easily 
to succeed where he does not really feel what he writes. 
Pope’s success is not a negation of this fact. His cap¬ 
ricious attacks, if unconsidered, were not insincere and 
do represent the genuine convictions of a spiteful man. 
On the other hand, nothing marred the work of the 
Elizabethan satirists so much as their absurd affect¬ 
ations. It was written quite truthfully of Marston . 

He scourgeth villanies in young and old, 

As boys do tops for sport in Lenten days. 
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But the lines apply equally to all his contemporaries, 
who abused for the mere sake of abusing and generally 
in the obscenest of verses. Professing a high moral 
indignation which no one who reads them can possibly 
believe to be genuine, they assailed the immoralities of 
the age with a most exaggerated fury. This pretentious¬ 
ness is an indelible blot upon their work, which in any 
case would not be very interesting to a modern reader. 
Yet though their importance does not lie in the excel¬ 
lence of their verses, in the history of English satire the 
Elizabethans are important. They mark a definite 
beginning. Whereas their predecessors, Chaucer and 
the allegorical school of the fifteenth century, stand 
right outside the main stream, the Elizabethans, as 
leading up to the great writers of the Augustan period, 
have a direct influence upon it. For they were the first 
definitely to imitate the Romans ; they had the Roman 
idea of the meaning of satire. 

To define satire is never easy ; but it covers most of 
the ground to say that it chastises follies and crimes by 
making them ridiculous. I his is a fair general descrip¬ 
tion of the Roman or the English type, though different 
writers may stress one side of it according to the schools 
to which they belong. Bishop Hall (1574-1656), for 

example, had grasped the Juvenalian idea when he 
wrote : 


The satire should be like the porcupine, 
that shoots sharp quills out in each angry line 
And wounds the blushing cheek and fiery eye ’ 

Of him that hears and rcadeth guiltily. 

It is an apt definition, but perhaps only half a defini- 

1 10 ?' r' 0r ) th0Ugh lt: ver V sufficiently describes the viru- 
tnt school, ,t makes no provision for the writers who 
give amusement without giving pain. It is true of 

rancour m' T without the sli ghtest touch of 

rancour may hurt the victim as much as the most 

poisoned shaft. The blushing che ek of the bore ™ 
wounded none the less because Horace wroteT mis- 
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chief and not in malice. But this is not always the case, 
and many of Horace’s victims—and the victims of his 
imitators—have found pleasure in the playful chastise¬ 
ment they have received, in the same way as statesmen 
have in the cartoonist's picture of their pet foibles. 
To the definition, therefore, of satire as the chastisement 
of crimes and follies it must be added that follies may 
be treated so lightly as to amuse the victim as much as 
the reader. It is an important addition, for since 
Byron’s time the satirist in England has not only con- 
•fined himself mainly to the follies, but has concentrated 
more often upon the harmless follies and struck with a 
very gentle hand. 


The history of the three hundred years of satire which 
this selection covers is easily traced. The Elizabethans, 
apart from the defects already mentioned, had been 
crude in their methods and unpolished in their verse ; 
the unrestrained abuse and absurd, in places quite 
childish, punning are characteristic of an art in its in¬ 
fancy. Their successors were provided by the Civil 
Wars and the struggles which followed them with amp e 
material, of which Cleveland, who wrote with ability 
availed himself to the full. Marvell, the first poet 
represented at any length in this collection, was both 
vigorous and sincere, but though his verse was pointed 

and strong, he had not obtained any great ™ astei J °^ eT 
his metre or neatness in expression. Butler and Old¬ 
ham. one intentionally, the other through an inherent 
lack of finish, were also very rough in their work, and 
it was Dryden who first brought English satire to ai y 
thing like perfection. For more than a quarter o 
century he dominated English literature m all its bran¬ 
ches, drama, criticism, poetry and satire, but it s as a 
satirist that he stands first. It was an age that gave 
peculiar opportunities to a skilful writer who could hit 

hard. For 
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Parties in wit attend on those in state, 

And public faction doubles private hate. 

The rise of the party system opened up new fields to 
vigorous satirists. At a time when there were no news¬ 
papers writers who were ready to espouse one side or the 
other were of untold political value, and Dryden, a warm 
partisan, found tremendous scope for his abilities. He 
revelled in this opportunity, and his political satires 
have never been surpassed. 

Till the death of Queen Anne this state of affairs con¬ 
tinued, and during the last years of her reign, when the 
pamphleteer was more valuable than the orator, men of 
letters exercised an unparalleled influence upon politics. 
They found their talents not only sought after by others 
but richly remunerative to themselves ; for politicians 
required the best writers both of prose and verse to fight 
their battles for them. The advent of Walpole to power 
changed all this ; he relied upon his paid hacks—the 
Grub Street which Pope so often attacked. For the 


most part the greatest literary men went out of politics ; 
Swift, the great days of his ascendancy over, retired to 
St. Patrick's ; Defoe became a hack journalist, writing 
voluminously on any side for pay and pay alone ; Pope 
turned his attention to the literary and social satire in 
which he excelled. He wrote for the drawing-room and 
the cotfee house elegant society skits like The Rape of the 
1 ock or, more seriously but less successfully, The Moral 
Essays, while on the other side he scourged bad writers 
as Dryden had done, but with the difference that he 
did not give his attacks a political flavour. The fashion 


prevailed, and after Pope, despite the inroads upon its 
province made by the rising force of prose criticism, 
verse satire continued to be the means of waging literary 
feuds till it reached its brilliant climax in Byron's Eng¬ 
lish Bards and Scotch Reviewers . Thereafter it was more 
often parody, of which there had been already remark- 

able examples in The Rejected Addresses and the verse of 
1 he Antt-Jacobm. 
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In the second half of the eighteenth century political 
satire revived with party passions, and John Wilkes, the 
American War and the French Revolution provided 
excellent matter upon which to work. Generally, 
though there were exceptions like the amusing critique 
of The Rolliad or the vigorous but over-virulent poems 
of Charles Churchill, it took the form of lampoons and 
squibs of little permanent interest. But the Revolution 
produced something better, and during the last decade 
of the century some able verse satirizing the new opinions 
was contributed by various writers to The Anti-Jacobin. 
The attacks, both here and elsewhere, upon the revolu¬ 
tionaries were vigorous enough, but it is noteworthy that 
they were much less personal than Dryden’s. In other 
cases they were not even vigorous, and George III and 
the Prince Regent, who after the Jacobins were the most 
common butts of the age, were treated with the greatest 

good-nature. 

The gentleness of Moore’s letters is really symptomatic 
of the whole trend of English satire. For with the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, indeed with the 
English Bards, the school of Juvenal more or less comes 
to an end. Political satire was now rare, literary satire 
was generally parody, and social satire took the form of 
playful humorous verse. Vers-de-socittt, the lyric of 
everyday life, originating in the occasional poetry of 
Matthew Prior, gained in polish as it grew in popularity. 
Excellent poems were written on society topics, with 
a satiric flavour but without vindictiveness and often 
without seriousness. Indeed in the last and the present 
century it is by such that satire has been represented 
in England. Foremost among writers in this style were 
Praed Peacock and Hood, and though Hood was some¬ 
times more serious than the others and, having a very 
definite purpose, was a little of a propagandist, it is rue 
that these poets were as a rule more remarkable for the 
irony and their wit than for their force. Thackeray 
in his verse at any rate, was on the same plane, and 
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apart from Lytton and Alfred Austin, the author of a 
satire upon society, who were neither of them very suc¬ 
cessful, there has been little attempt at the hard hitting 
of the earlier writers. In our own time Sir Owen Sea¬ 
man has certainly succeeded in putting a certain satiric 
spice into his work, but taken as a whole the verse con¬ 
tributed to Punch in the last lifty years is evidence that 
the mode of Praed and Peacock has prevailed. Modern 
satire makes no enemies; perhaps in Gilbert better 
than anyone else we can find its characteristics ; it is 
notable for its easiness, its elegance and its taste. 

• ••••••••* 

It would be idle to pretend that what has been gained 
in delicacy has not been lost in vigour ; to the society 
skits of the period Juvenal and Dryden would have 
denied the name of satire altogether. As understood by 
them satire is dead, though it is not so easy to say exactly 
why it died. The habits of a less outspoken age certainly 
eliminated the acuter personalities of the old writers, 
so that what had been accounted vigour in Pope and 
Dryden, in Lytton and Austin was only vulgarity and 
bad taste. At the same time a more compromising 
attitude to current questions removed the old stimulus 
to vigorous writing. It would be going too far, perhaps, 
to attribute this change to the loss of the rigid convic¬ 
tions and healthy prejudices of the eighteenth century, 
but it is obviously true that the upper classes as a whole 
have come to feel less strongly on the political and 
religious questions which were the theme of nearly all 
the earlier sat..:_o. But besides this change in manners 
and, incidentally, also in metre—for the best work in 
English was undoubtedly done in the heroic couplet— 
there were other factors which contributed to the decline 
of verse satire. Its province was encroached upon from 
all sides. The activities of the Edinburgh Reviewers 
showed that literary feuds could be more effectively 
waged in prose and that a prose critique in a periodical 
carried more weight than a poem even of the calibre of 
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the English Bards. It is clear, for example, that Macau¬ 
lay's essay on Mr. Montgomery is as good a way of 
pillorying a bad poet as The Dunciad. Then again 
on the social side the work of Fielding and still more 
of Jane Austen revealed the possibilities of the novel 
as a satiric force. The objects of verse satire were thus 
being achieved in other ways; it was being supplanted, 
in literature by the review, in society by the novel, and 
in politics, indeed in all three, by a still greater power, 
the cartoon. 

There is no need to outline the history of this change, 
but it is abundantly clear that the rise of the cartoon 
- in favour was very closely connected with the decline 
of the satiric poem. Drawings displaced verses, and 
nothing emphasizes the extent of this revolution so much 
as a study of the last quarter of a century. Pre-war 
politics are to-day remembered by Punch's cartoons 
more than by anything that has been written. The 
war years themselves, while they produced no very 
memorable lampoons upon our enemies, provided many 
pointed drawings. The Kaiser 1 and his son, figures 
very inviting to the satirist, have been immortalized by 
the cartoonist's pencil, not by the poet's pen. The 
full importance of this fact is understood if it is imagined 
what Marvell would have made of such characters. 

On the social side the change is even more obvious. 
Rarely has a figure more objectionable or more deserving 
of satire appeared than the war profiteer, nor has there 
been anything more ridiculous than the social preten¬ 
sions of the nouveaux riches. Yet in the last ten years 
not one unforgettable line has been written upon them, 
though there have been many cartoons, illustrative of 
the social history of the time, that will live long in the 
memory. The series of portraits of the new landlord, 
the post-war sportsman and the like have a point and a 

1 The best satire upon the Kaiser, contained in the poems 
on the Lord of Potsdam, one of which concludes this book, 
was as a matter of fact written in 1899. 
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vigour and a cruelty quite equal to that of Dryden. 
Whether the victim was so thick-skinned that they did 
not wound his fiery cheek is no matter; the intention 
was the same. The cartoon with its greater adapt¬ 
ability, its compacter form, and its swifter appeal, has 
stepped straight into the place of the old satire and 
performs its function in the ridiculing of folly and crime. 

March, 1926 A. G. B. 
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A BOOK OF ENGLISH 
VERSE SATIRE 

JOHN DONNE 

Poet and Lawyer 

S IR, though—I thank God for it—I do hate 
Perfectly all this town, yet there’s one state 
In all ill things so excellently best, 

That hate toward them breeds pity towards the rest. 
Though poetry indeed be such a sin 
As I think that brings dearth and Spaniards in ; 
Though, like the pestilence and old-fashion’d love, 
Riddlingly it catch men. and doth remove 
Never, till it be starved out, yet their state 
Is poor, disarm’d like Papists, not worth hate. io 
One—like a wretch, which at bar judged as dead 
Yet prompts him, which stands next and cannot read, 
And saves his life—gives idiot actors means, 

Starving himself, to live by his labour'd scenes. 

And they who write to lords, rewards to get, 

Are they not like singers at doors for meat ? 

And they who write, because all write, have still 
That excuse for writing, and for writing ill. 

But he is worst, who beggarly doth chaw 

Others’ wits’ fruits, and in his ravenous maw 20 

Rankly digested, doth those things out-spew 

As his own things; and they’re his own, tis true. 

For if one eat my meat, though it be known 

The meat was mine, th’ excrement is his own. 

But these do me no harm, nor they which use 

To out-do -, and out-usure Jews, 

1 
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To out-drink the sea, to out-swear the -, 

Who with sins of all kinds as familiar be 
As confessors, and for whose sinful sake 
School-men new tenements in hell must make ; 30 

Whose strange sins canonists could hardly tell 
In which commandment’s large receipt they dwell; 
But these punish themselves. The insolence 
Of Coscus only breeds my just offence. 

Shortly, as the sea, he’ll compass all the land, 

From Scots to Wight, from Mount to Dover strand ; 
And spying heirs melting with luxury, 

Satan will not joy at their sins, as he. 

For as a thrifty wench scrapes kitchen stuff, 

And barrelling the droppings, and the snuff 40 

Of wasting candles, which in thirty year 
(Relicly kept) perchance buys wedding-gear ; 

Piecemeal he gets lands, and spends as much time 
Wringing each acre, as men pulling prime. 

In parchment then, large as his fields, he draws 
Assurances, big as gloss'd civil laws, 

So huge, that men, in our time’s forwardness, 

Are Fathers of the church for writing less. 

But when he sells or changes land, he impairs 
His writings, and, unwatch'd, leaves out, ses heires, 50 
As slyly as any commenter goes by 
Hard words, or sense ; or, in divinity, 

As controverters in vouch'd texts leave out 

Shrewd words, which might against them clear the 
doubt. 

(From Satire II) 

JOSEPH HALL 

The Trencher Chapelain 

A GENTLE squire would gladly entertain 
-TL Into his house some trencher chapelain 
Some willing man that might instruct his sons 
And that would stand to good conditions 
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First, that he lie upon the truckle-bed 
Whiles his young master lieth o'er his head. 

Second, that he do on no default 
Ever presume to sit above the salt. 

Third, that he never change his trencher twice. 
Fourth, that he use all common courtesies ; i 

Sit bare at meals and one half rise and wait. 

Last, that he never his young master beat. 

But he must ask his mother to define, 

How many jerks she would his breech should line 
All these observed, he would contented be 
To give five marks and winter livery. 

(From Virgemidarium) 


ANDREW MARVELL 

The Character of Holland 

H OLLAND, that scarce deserves the name of land, 
As but the off-scouring of the British sand. 

And so much earth as was contributed 
By English pilots when they heaved the lead. 

Or what by the ocean's slow alluvion fell 
Of shipwracked cockle and the mussel-shell,- 
This indigested vomit of the sea 
Fell to the Dutch by just propriety. 

Glad then, as miners that have found he ore, 
They, with mad labour, fished the land to shore, 

And dived as desperately for each piece 
Of earth, as ift had been of ambergris, 

Collecting anxiously small loads of clay ' 

Less than what building swailows bear awa>, 

Or than those pills which sordid beetles roll, 
Transfusing into them their dunghill soul. 

How did they rivet with gigantic P**. ? 

Thorough the centre their new-catched miles . 

And to the stake a struggling country b ° u “ d ' 2Q 
Where barking waves still bait the force g 


IO 
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Building their watery Babel far more high 
To reach the sea, than those to scale the sky ! 

Yet still his claim the injured ocean laid, 
And oft at leap-frog o’er their steeples played. 
As if on purpose it on land had come 
To show them what’s their mare liberum. 


A daily deluge over them does boil; 

The earth and water play at level coil. 

The fish ofttimes the burgher dispossess'd, 

And sat, not as a meat, but as a guest, 3c 

And oft the Tritons and the sea-nymphs saw 
Whole shoal of Dutch served up for cabillau ; 

Or, as they over the new level ranged 
For pickled herring, pickled heeren changed. 

Nature, it seemed, ashamed of her mistake. 

Would throw their land away at duck and drake ; 
Therefore necessity, that first made kings, 

Something like government among them brings; 

For, as with pygmies, who best kills the crane,’ 
Among the hungry he that treasures grain, 40 

Among the blind the one-eyed blinkard reigns. 

So rules among the drowned he that drains : 

Not who first sees the rising sun, commands, 

But who could first discern the rising lands ; 

Who best could know to pump an earth so leak. 

Him they their Lord, and Country’s Father, speak ; 

1 o make a bank, was a great plot of state ; 

Invent a shovel, and be magistrate. 

Hence some small dyke-grave, unperceived, invades 
The power, and grows, as ’twere, a king of spades ; 5 o 

^° r 1 le f S , CnVy ' S ° me ^ oint states endures, 

\V ho look like a commission of the sewers : 

For these Half-anders, half wet, and half drv 

Nor bear strict service, nor pure liberty. 

Tis probable religion, after this 

Came next in order, which they could not miss • 

Hc,w could the Dutch but be converted, when ' 

ihc Apo.ft *0 R-;u:y fishermen ? 
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Besides, the waters of themselves did rise. 

And, as their land, so them did re-baptize. 60 

Though Herring for their God few voices miss’d, 

And Poor-John to have been the Evangelist. 

Faith, that could never twins conceive before, 

Never so fertile, spawned upon this shore, 

More pregnant than their Margaret, that laid down 
For Hans-in-Kelder of a whole Hans-Town. 

Sure when religion did itself embark. 

And from the east would westward steer its ark. 

It struck, and splitting on this unknown ground, 
Each one thence pillaged the first piece he found ; 70 
Hence Amsterdam, Turk-Christian-Pagan-J ew ; 

Staple of sects, and mint of schism grew ; 

That bank of conscience, where not one so strange 
Opinion but finds credit, and exchange. 

In vain for Catholics ourselves we bear; 

The universal church is only there. 

Nor can civility there want for tillage, 

Where wisely for their Court they chose a village ; 
How fit a title clothes their governors, 

Themselves the Hogs, as all their subjects boors ! 80 
Let it suffice to give their country fame, 

That it had one Civilis called by name, 

Some fifteen hundred and more years ago, 

But surely never any that was so. 


Or what a spectacle the skipper gross, 

A water Hercules, butter Coloss, 

Tunned up with all their several towns of beer; 
When, staggering upon some land, snick and sneer, 
They try, like statuaries, if they can 
Cut out each other’s Athos to a man, 

And carve in their large bodies, where they please, 

The arms of the United Provinces. 

But when such amity at home is showed. 

What then are their confederacies abroad ? 
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Let this one courtesy witness all the rest. 

When their whole navy they together press’d. 

Not Christian captives to redeem from bands, 

Or intercept the western golden sands. 

No, but all ancient rights and leagues must vail. 
Rather than to the English strike their sail; ioo 
To whom their weather-beaten province owes 
Itself, when, as some greater vessel tow’s 
A cock-boat, tossed with the same wind and fate, 

We buoyed so often up their sinking state. 

Was this jus belli et pads ? Could this be 
Cause why their burgomaster of the sea. 

Rammed with gunpowder, flaming with brand-wine. 
Should raging hold his linstock to the mine ? 

While, with feigned treaties, they invade by stealth 
Our sore new-circumcis6d commonwealth. no 

Vet of his vain attempt no more he sees, 

Than of case-butter shot, and bullet cheese ; 

And the torn navy staggered with him home, 

While the sea laughed itself into a foam, 
lis true, since that, (as fortune kindly sports) 

A wholesome danger drove us to our ports, 

While half their banished keels the tempest tossed, 
Half bound at home in prison to the frost ; 

1 hat ours, meantime, at leisure might careen, 

In a calm winter, under skies serene, 120 

As the obsequious air and waters rest, 

rill the dear Halcyon hatch out all its nest. 

The commonwealth doth by its losses grow, 

And, like its own seas, only ebbs to flow ; 

Besides, that very agitation laves, 

And purges out the corruptible waves. 

And now again our armed Bucentaur 
Doth yearly their sea-nuptials restore ; 

And now the Hydra of seven provinces 

Is strangle , by our infant Hercules. no 

Their tortt-:se wants its vainly stretched neck. 

Their navy, all our conquest, or our wreck • 
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Or, what is left, their Carthage overcome, 

Would render fain unto our better Rome; 

Unless our senate, lest their youth disuse 

The war (but who would ?), peace, if begged, refuse. 

For now of nothing may our state despair, 

Darling of Heaven, and of men the care, 

Provided that they be, what they have been, 
Watchful abroad, and honest still within. 140 

For while our Neptune doth a trident shake, 

Steeled with those piercing heads, Deane, Monck, and 
Blake, 

And while Jove governs in the highest sphere, 

Vainly in hell let Pluto domineer. 


JOHN OLDHAM 

The Professions 

L EARNING must be your trade, and therefore weigh 
With head how you your game the best may 

play ; 

Bethink yourself awhile, and then propose 
Which way of life is fitt'st for you to choose. 

If you for orders and a gown design. 

Consider only this, dear friend of mine. 

The Church is grown so overstocked of late, 

That if you walk abroad, you'll hardly meet 
{More porters now than parsons in the street. 

At every corner they are forced to play 10 

For jobs of hawkering divinity ; 

And half the number of the sacred herd 
Are fain to stroll and wander unpreferr’d. 

If this, or thoughts of such a weighty charge, 

Make you resolve to keep yourself at large, 

For want of better opportunity, 

A school must your next sanctuary be. 

Go, wed some grammar-bridewell, and a wife. 

And there beat Greek and Latin for your life ; 
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With birchen sceptre there command at will. 
Greater than Busby’s self, or Doctor Gill. 

But who would be to the vile drudgery bound 
When there so small encouragement is found ? 
Where you, for recompense of all your pains. 

Shall hardly reach a common fiddler’s gains ? 

For when you’ve toiled and laboured all you can, 
To dung and cultivate a barren brain, 

A dancing master shall be better paid. 

Though he instruct the heels, and you the head. 
To such indulgence are kind parents grown. 

That nought costs less in breeding than a son. 
Nor is it hard to find a father now, 

Shall more upon a setting-dog allow, 

And with a freer hand reward the care 
Of training up his spaniel than his heir. 


Some think themselves exalted to the sky. 

If they light in some noble family; 

Diet, a horse, and thirty pounds a year. 

Besides the advantage of his worship’s ear, 

I he credit of the business, and the state. 

All things that in a youngster's sense sound great 
Little the inexperienced wretch does know, 
hat slavery he oft must undergo, 

Who, though in silken scarf and cassock dress’d. 
Wears but a gorgeous livery at the best ; 

hen dinner calls, the implements must wait. 
With holy words to consecrate the meat, 

But hold it for a favour seldom known. 

If he be deigned the honour to sit down. 

Soon as the tarts appear. Sir Crape, withdraw 1 
These dainties are not for a spiritual maw • 
Observe your distance, and be sure to stand 
Hard by the cistern with your cap in hand • 

There for diversion you may pick your teeth, 
till the kind voider comes for your relief 
For mere board wages such their freedom sell, 
Sla\es to c , - . I . a'.,als to a bell. 
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And if the enjoyment of one day be stole, 

They are but prisoners out upon parole ; 

Always the marks of slavery remain, 60 

And they, though loose, still drag about their chain. 

And where’s the mighty prospect after all, 

A chaplainship served up, and seven years thrall ? 
The menial thing, perhaps, for a reward, 

)Is to some slender benefice preferr’d, 

With this proviso bound, that he must wed 
My lady’s antiquated waiting-maid. 

In dressing only skilled, and marmalade. 

(Satire addressed to a friend that is about to leave the Univer¬ 
sity. 37 -I ° 4 -) 


SAMUEL BUTLER 

The Presbyterian 

F OR his religion it was fit 

To match his learning and his wit; 
’Twas Presbyterian true blue. 

For he was of that stubborn crew 
Of errant saints, whom all men grant 
To be the true Church Militant: 

Such as do build their faith upon 
The holy text of pike and gun; 

Decide all controversies by 
Infallible artillery; 

And prove their doctrine orthodox 
By apostolic blows and knocks; 

Call fire, and sword and desolation, 

A godly thorough reformation, 

Which always must be carried on, 

And still be doing, never done; 

As if religion were intended 

For nothing else but to be mended. 

I A sect whose chief devotion lies , 
l In odd perverse antipathies : 


20 
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In falling out with that or this, 

And finding somewhat still amiss : 

I More peevish, cross, and splenetic, 

Than dog distract or monkey sick. 

That with more care keep Holy-day 
The wrong, than others the right way : 

Compound for sins they are inclined to, 

By damning those they have no mind to. 

Still so perverse and opposite, 

As if they worship’d God for spite. 30 

;The self same thing they will abhor 
One way, and long another for. 

Free will they one way disallow, 

Another, nothing else allow. 

All piety consists therein 
In them, in other men all sin. 

Rather than fail, they will defy 
That which they love most tenderly ; 

Quarrel with minc'd pies, and disparage 

Their best and dearest friend plum-porridge; 40 

Fat pig and goose itself oppose, 

And blaspheme custard thro’ the nose. 

Th' apostles of this fierce religion, 

Like Mahomet’s were ass and widgeon. 

To whom our knight, by fast instinct 
Of wit and temper, was so link'd, 

As if hypo^.-^v and nonsense 

Had got the advowson of his conscience. 

( Hudibras, Part I, Canto I, 189-236) 


Hudibras in the Stocks 


Q UOTH she, 'I grieve to see your leg 
Stuck it; 1 hole here like a peg, 

And if 1 knew which way to do ’t, 

(Your honour safe) PH l.*t you out.' 

That dv :,, .es by jail-delivery 

Of eirr --knights have been set free, 
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When by enchantment they have been, 

- And sometimes for it too, laid in ; 

Is that which knights are bound to do 
By order, oath, and honour too : io 

For what are they renown'd and famous else, 

But aiding of distressed damosels ? 

But for a lady, no ways errant, 

To free a knight, we have no warrant 
In any authentical romance. 

Or classic author yet of France ; 

And I’d be loth to have you break 
An ancient custom for a freak, 

Or innovation introduce 

In place of things of antique use ; 20 

To free your heels by any course, 

That might b’ unwholesome to your spurs : 
Which if I should consent unto, 

It is not in my pow’r to do ; 

For ’tis a service must be done ye, 

With solemn previous ceremony ; 

Which always has been used t’ untie 
The charms of those who here do lie : 

For as the ancients heretofore 

To Honour’s temple had no door 3 ° 

But that which thorough Virtue’s lay ; 

So from this dungeon, there’s no way 
To honour'd freedom, but by passing 
That other virtuous school of lashing, 

Where knights are kept in narrow lists, 

With wooden lockets ’bout their wrists ; 

In which they for a while are tenants, 

And for their ladies suffer penance : 

Whipping, that’s Virtue’s governess, 

Tut’ress of Arts and Sciences ; 4 ° 

That mends the gross mistakes of Nature, 

And puts new life into dull matter; 

That lays foundation for renown. 

And all the honours of the gown. 
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This suffer’d, they are set at large. 

And freed with honorable discharge : 

Then in their robes, the penitentials 
Are straight presented with credentials. 

And in their way attended on 

By magistrates of ev’ry town : 50 

And all respect and charges paid. 

They’re to their ancient seats convey’d.* 

( Hudibras , Part II, Canto I, 773-824) 
The Independant 

F OR breaking of an oath and lying, 

Is but a kind of self-denying, 

A Saint-like virtue, and from hence 
Some have broke oaths by providence : 

Some to the glory of the lord. 

Perjur’d themselves, and broke their word ; 

And this the constant rule and practice 
Of all our late apostles acts is. 

Was not the cause at first begun 

With perjury, and carried on ? 10 

Was there an oath the godly took, 

But in due time and place they broke ? 

Did we not bring our oaths in first. 

Before our plate, to have them burst. 

And cast in fitter models, for 

The present use of Church and war ? 

Did not our worthies of the House, 

Before they broke the peace, break vows ? 

For having freed us first from both 

Th’ Allegiance and Supremacy Oath : 20 

Did they not next compel the nation. 

To take and break the Protestation ? 

To swear, and after to recant 
The Solemn League and Covenant ? 

To take th’ Engagement and disclaim it. 

Enforced by those who first did frame it ? 
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Did they not sware at first to fight 
For the king’s safety and his right ? 

And after marched to find him out, 

And charged him home with horse and foot: 30 

But yet still had the confidence 
To swear it was in his defence ? 


Oaths were not purposed, more than law, 

To keep the good and just in awe. 

But to confine the bad and sinful. 

Like moral cattle in a pinfold. 

A saint’s of th’ Heavenly Realm a Peer; 

And as no Peer is bound to swear, 

But on the Gospel of his honour, 

Of which he may dispose, as owner; 40 

It follows, though the thing be forgery 
And false, th’ aflirm, it is no perjury, 

But a mere ceremony, and a breach 
Of nothing, but a form of speech ; 

And goes for no more when ’tis took, 

Than mere saluting of the Book. 

(Hudibras , Part I, Canto II, 133-64. 197- 210 ) 


JOHN DRYDEN 

Absalom and Achitophel 

H E said, and this advice above the rest, 

With Absalom’s mild nature suited best; 
Unblamed of life, ambition set aside. 

Not stain’d with cruelty, nor puff’d with pride, 
How happy had he been, if destiny 
Had higher placed his birth, or not so high ! 
His kingly virtues might have claim’d a throne, 
And bless’d all other countries but his own. 

But charming greatness since so few refuse, 

’Tis juster to lament him than accuse. 

3 
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Strong were his hopes a rival to remove, 

With blandishments to gain the public love : 

To head the faction while their zeal was hot. 

And popularly prosecute the Plot. 

To further this, Achitophel unites 
The malcontents of all the Israelites : 

Whose differing parties he could wisely join, 

For several ends to serve the same design. 

The best—and of the princes some were such— 

Who thought the power of monarchy too much ; 20 

Mistaken men, and patriots in their hearts ; 

Not wicked, but seduced by impious arts. 

By these the springs of property were bent. 

And wound so high, they crack'd the government. 
The next for interest sought to embroil the state, 

To sell their duty at a dearer rate, 

And make their Jewish markets of the throne ; 
Pretending public good, to serve their own. 

Others thought kings an useless heavy load, 

Who cost too much, and did too little good. 30 

These were for laying honest David by, 

On principles of pure good husbandry. 

With them join'd all the haranguers of the throng, 
That thought to get preferment by the tongue. 

Who follow next a double danger bring. 

Not only hating David, but the king ; 

The Solymaean rout; well versed of old 
In godly faction, and in treason bold ; 

Cowering and quaking at a conqueror's sword. 

But lofty to a lawful prince restored ; 40 

Saw with disdain an Ethnic plot begun, 

And scorn'd by Jebusites to be outdone. 

Hot Levites headed these, who pull’d before 
From the ark, which in the Judges’ days they bore, 
Resumed their cant, and with a zealous cry, 

Pursued their old beloved theocracy : 

Where Sanhedrim and priest enslaved the nation 
And justified their spoils by inspiration : 
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For who so fit to reign as Aaron’s race. 

If once dominion they could found in grace ? 50 

These led the pack; though not of surest scent, 

Yet deepest mouth’d against the government. 

A numerous host of dreaming saints succeed, 

Of the true old enthusiastic breed : 

’Gainst form and order they their power employ, 
Nothing to build, and all things to destroy. 

But far more numerous was the herd of such, 

Who think too little, and who talk too much. 

These out of mere instinct, they knew not why. 
Adored their fathers’ God and property ; 60 

And by the same blind benefit of fate, 

The Devil and the Jebusite did hate : 

Born to be saved, even in their own despite. 

Because they could not help believing right. 

Such were the tools : but a whole Hydra more 
Remains of sprouting heads too long to score. 

Some of their chiefs were princes of the land : 

In the first rank of these did Zimri stand ; 

A man so various, that he seem’d to be 

Not one, but all mankind’s epitome : 7 ° 

Stiff in opinions, always in the wrong ; 

Was everything by starts, and nothing long ; 

But, in the course of one revolving moon, 

Was chemist, fiddler, statesman, and buffoon : 

Then all for women, painting, rhyming, drinking, 
Besides ten thousand freaks that died in thinking. 
Blest madman, who could every hour employ, 

With something new to wish, or to enjoy ! 

Railing and praising were his usual themes ; 

And both, to show his judgment, in extremes : 80 

So over violent, or over civil. 

That every man with him was God or Devil. 

In squandering wealth was his peculiar art: 

Nothing went unrewarded but desert. 

Beggar’d by fools, whom still he found too late; 

He had his jest, and they had his estate. 
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He laugh’d himself from court; then sought relief 
By forming parties, but could ne’er be chief: 

For, spite of him the weight of business fell 
On Absalom and wise Achitophel: 9 ° 

Thus, wicked but in will, of means bereft. 

He left not faction, but of that was left. 

Titles and names ’twere tedious to rehearse 
Of lords, below the dignity of verse. 

Wits, warriors, commonwealths-men, were the best: 
Kind husbands, and mere nobles, all the rest. 

And therefore, in the name of dulness, be 
The well-hung Balaam and cold Caleb free : 

And canting Nadab let oblivion damn. 

Who made new porridge for the paschal lamb. ioo 
Let friendship's holy band some names assure ; 

Some their own worth, and some let scorn secure. 


Nor shall the rascal rabble here have place, 

Whom kings no titles gave, and God no grace : 

Not bull-faced Jonas, who could statutes draw 
To mean rebellion, and make treason law. 

But he, though bad, is follow’d by a worse, 

The wretch who Heaven's anointed dared to curse; 
Shimei, whose youth did early promise bring 
Of zeal to God and hatred to his king, no 

Did wisely from expensive sins refrain, 

And never broke the Sabbath but for gain ; 

Nor ever was he known an oath to vent, 

Or curse, unless against the government. 

Thus heaping wealth by the most ready way 
Among the Jews, which was to cheat and pray ; 

The city, to reward his pious hate 
Against his master, chose him magistrate. 

His hand a vare of justice did uphold ; 

His neck was loaded with a chain of gold. 120 

During his office treason was no crime ; 

1 he sons of Belial had a glorious time : 

For Shin ■ though not prodigal of pelf. 

Yet lo\ wicked neighbour as himself. 
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When two or three were gather’d to declaim 
Against the monarch of Jerusalem, 

Shimei was always in the midst of them; 

And if they cursed the king when he was by. 

Would rather curse than break good company. 

If any durst his factious friends accuse, 130 

He pack’d a jury of dissenting Jews; 

Whose fellow-feeling in the godly cause 
Would free the suffering saint from human laws. 

For laws are only made to punish those 
Who serve the king, and to protect his foes. 

If any leisure time he had from power 
(Because ’tis sin to misemploy an hour), 

His business was, by writing to persuade, 

That kings were useless and a clog to trade ; 

And, that his noble style he might refine, 140 

No Rechabite more shunn’d the fumes of wine. 

Chaste were his cellars, and his shrivel board 
The grossness of a city feast abhorr’d ; 

His cooks with long disuse their trade forgot; 

Cool was his kitchen, though his brains were hot. 
Such frugal virtue malice may accuse, 

But sure ’twas necessary to the Jews ; 

For towns, once burnt, such magistrates require 
As dare not tempt God’s providence by fire. 

With spiritual food he fed his servants well, 150 

But free from flesh that made the Jews rebel: 

And Moses’ laws he held in more acoount. 

For forty days of fasting in the mount. 

To speak the rest who better are forgot. 

Would tire a well-breathed witness of the plot. 

Yet Corah, thou shalt from oblivion pass; 

Erect thyself, thou monumental brass, 

High as the serpent of thy metal made, 

While nations stand secure beneath thy shade. 

What though his birth were base, yet comets 160 
rise 

From earthly vapours, ere they shine in skieSi 
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Prodigious actions may as well be done 
By weaver’s issue, as by prince's son. 

This arch attestor for the public good 
By that one deed ennobles all his blood. 

Who ever ask’d the witness's high race, 

Whose oath with martyrdom did Stephen grace ? 

Ours was a Levite, and as times went then, 

His tribe were God Almighty's gentlemen. 

Sunk were his eyes, his voice was harsh and loud, 170 
Sure signs he neither choleric was, nor proud. 

His long chin proved his wit; his saint-like grace 
A church vermilion, and a Moses’ face. 

His memory miraculously great, 

Could plots, exceeding man’s belief, repeat; 

Which therefore cannot be accounted lies. 

For human wit could never such devise. 

Some future truths are mingled in his book ; 

But where the witness fail’d, the prophet spoke. 

Some things like visionary flights appear; 180 

The spirit caught him up the Lord knows where ; 

And gave him his rabbinical degree, 

Unknown to foreign university. 

His judgment yet his memory did excel; 

Which pieced his wondrous evidence so well, 

And suited to the temper of the times, 

Then groaning under Jebusitic crimes. 

Let Israel's foes suspect his heavenly call, 

And rashly judge his wit apocryphal; 

Our laws for such affronts have forfeits made ; 190 

He takes his life who takes away his trade. 

Were I myself in witness Corah's place, 

Die wretch who did me such a dire disgrace, 

Should whet my l '.emory, though once forgot, 
lo make him an appendix of my plot. 

His zeal to heaven made him his prince despise. 

And load his person with indignities. 

But zeal peculiar privilege affords. 

Indulging latitude to deeds and words ; 
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And Corah might for Agag's murder call, 200 

In terms as coarse as Samuel used to Saul. 

What others in his evidence did join, 

The best that could be had for love or coin, 

In Corah’s own predicament will fall: 

For witness is a common name to all. 


Doeg, though without knowing how or why, 

Made still a blundering kind of melody ; 

Spurr’d boldly on, and dash’d through thick and thin. 
Through sense and nonsense, never out nor in ; 

Free from all meaning, whether good or bad, 210 
And, in one word, heroically mad : 

He was too warm on picking-work to dwell, 

But fagoted his notions as they fell, 

And if they rhymed and rattled, all was well. 

Spiteful he is not, though he wrote a satire, 

For still there goes some thinking to ill-nature : 

He needs no more than birds and beasts to think. 

All his occasions are to eat and drink. 

If he call rogue and rascal from a garret, 

He means you no more mischief than a parrot; 220 

The words for friend and foe alike were made, 

To fetter them in verse is all his trade. 

For almonds he’ll cry whore to his own mother : 

And call young Absalom King David's brother. 

Let him be gallows-free by my consent. 

And nothing suffer, since he nothing meant. 

Hanging supposes human soul and reason— 

This animal's below committing treason : 

Shall he be hang’d who never could rebel ? 

That’s a preferment for Achitophel. 230 

Railing in other men may be a crime, 

But ought to pass for mere instinct in him : 

Instinct he follows, and no further knows, 

For to write verse with him is to transpose. 

’Twere pity treason at his door to lay, 

‘ Who makes heaven’s gate a lock to its own key : ’ 
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Let him rail on, let his invective muse 
Have four and twenty letters to abuse. 

Which, if he jumbles to one line of sense, 

Indict him of a capital offence. 240 

In fireworks give him leave to vent his spite— 

Those are the only serpents he can write; 

The height of his ambition is, we know. 

But to be master of a puppet-show ; 

On that one stage his works may yet appear, 

And a month’s harvest keeps him all the year. 

Now stop your noses, readers, all and some. 

For here’s a tun of midnight work to come; 

Og, from a treason-tavern rolling home. 

Round as a globe, and liquor’d every chink, 250 
Goodly and great he sails behind his link; 

With all this bulk there’s nothing lost in Og, 

For every inch that is not fool is rogue : 

A monstrous mass of foul corrupted matter, 

As all the devils had spued to make the batter. 

When wine has given him courage to blaspheme. 

He curses God, but God before cursed him ; 

And if man could have reason, none has more. 

That made his paunch so rich, and him so poor. 

With wealth he was not trusted, for Heaven knew 260 
What ’twas of old to pamper up a Jew; 

To what would he on quail and pheasant swell. 

That even on tripe and carrion could rebel ? 

But though Heaven made him poor (with reverence 
speaking), 

He never was a poet of God’s making ; 

The midwife laid her hand on his thick skull, 

W’ith this prophetic blessing—Be thou dull; 

Drink, swear, and roar, forbear no lewd delight 
Fit for thy bul’.; • ’o anything but write ; 

Thou art of lasting make, like thoughtless men, 270 
A strong nativity—but for the pen ! 

Eat opium, mingle arsenic in thy drink. 

Still thou li-'yst live, avoiding pen and ink. 
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I see, I see, ’tis counsel given in vain. 

For treason botch’d in rhyme will be thy bane; 
Rhyme is the rock on which thou art to wreck, 

’Tis fatal to thy fame and to thy neck : 

Why should thy metre good king David blast ? 

A psalm of his will surely be thy last. 

Dar’st thou presume in verse to meet thy foes, 280 
Thou whom the penny pamphlet foil’d in prose ? 
Doeg, whom God for mankind’s mirth has made, 
O’ertops thy talent in thy very trade; 

Doeg to thee, thy paintings are so coarse, 

A poet is, though he’s the poet’s horse. 

A double noose thou on thy neck dost pull. 

For writing treason, and for writing dull; 

To die for faction is a common evil, 

But to be hang’d for nonsense is the devil: 

Hadst thou the glories of thy king express’d, 290 
Thy praises had been satire at the best; 

But thou in clumsy verse, unlick’d, unpointed. 

Hast shamefully defied the Lord’s anointed : 

I will not rake the dunghill for thy crimes, 

For who would read thy life that reads thy rhymes ? 
But of king David’s foes, be this the doom. 

May all be like the young man Absalom ; 

And, for my foes, may this their blessing be, 

To talk like Doeg, and to write like thee ! 

(I, 477-681 ; II, 412-509) 


Mac Flecknoe 

A LL human things are subject to decay, 

And when fate summons, monarchs must obey. 
This Flecknoe found, who, like Augustus, young 
Was call’d to empire, and had govern’d long ; 

In prose and verse, was own’d, without dispute, 
Through all the realms of Nonsense, absolute. 
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This aged prince, now flourishing in peace, v 
And blest with issue of a large increase; 

Worn out with business, did at length debate 
To settle the succession of the state : io 


And, pondering which of all his sons was fit 
To reign, and wage immortal war with wit. 

Cried, * ’Tis resolved ; for nature pleads, that he 
Should only rule, who most resembles me. 

Shadwell alone my perfect image bears. 

Mature in dulness from his tender years : 

Shadwell alone, of all my sons, is he 
Who stands confirm’d in full stupidity. 

The rest to some faint meaning make pretence. 

But Shadwell never deviates into sense. 20 

Some beams of wit on other souls may fall. 

Strike through, and make a lucid interval; 


But Shadwell’s genuine night admits no ray. 

His rising fogs prevail upon the day. 

Besides, his goodly fabric fills the eye, 

And seems design'd for thoughtless majesty : 
Thoughtless as monarch oaks, that shade the plain. 
And, spread in solemn state, supinely reign. 

Heywood and Shirley were but types of thee. 

Thou last great prophet of tautology. 30 

Even I, a dunce of more renown than they. 

Was sent before but to prepare thy way ; 

And, coarsely clad in Norwich drugget, came 
To teach the nations in thy greater name. 

My warbling lute, the lute I whilom strung. 

When to king John of Portugal I sung, 

Was but the prelude to that glorious day. 

When thou on silver Thames didst cut thy way, 

With well-timed oars before the royal barge, 

SweU d with the. pride of thy celestial charge; 40 

And big with hymn, commander of an host, 

The like was ne er in Epsom blankets toss’d. 

Methinks 1 -X- *«_ r ~v Arion sail, 

The lute still tunderneath thy nail, 
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At thy well-sharpen’d thumb, from shore to shore 
The trebles squeak for fear, the basses roar : 


About thy boat- the little fishes throng, 

As at the morning toast that floats along. 

Sometimes, as prince of thy harmonious band, 

Thou wield’st thy papers in thy threshing hand. 50 
St Andre’s feet ne’er kept more equal time. 

Not even the feet of thy own Psyche s rhyme : 
Though they in number as in sense excel; 

So just, so like tautology, they fell, 

That, pale with envy, Singleton forswore 
The lute and sword, which he in triumph bore. 

And vow’d he ne’er would act \ illerius more. 

Here stopp’d the good old sire, and wept for joy, 
In silent raptures of the hopeful boy. 

All arguments, but most his plays, persuade, Co 

That for anointed dulness he was made. 


The admiring throng loud acclamations make. 

And omens of his future empire take. 

The sire then shook the honours of his head, 

And from his brows damps of oblivion shed, 

Full on the filial dulness : long he stood, 

Repelling from his breast the raging go , 

At length burst out in this prophetic mood : 

‘Heavens bless my son, from Ireland let him reig 
To far Barbadoes on the western main ; 7 


Of his dominion may no end be known, 

And greater than his father’s be his throne ; ^ 

Beyond Love’s kingdom let him stretch hi p 
He paused, and all the people cried, Amen. 

Then thus continued he : My son, advance 
Still in new impudence, new ignorance. 

Success let others teach, learn thou from me 
Pangs without birth, and fruitless industry. 
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Let Virtuosos in five years be writ; 

Yet not one thought accuse thy toil of wit. 80 

Let gentle George in triumph tread the stage. 

Make Dorimant betray, and Loveit rage ; 

Let Cully, Cockwood, Fopling, charm the pit, 

And in their folly show the writer s wit. 

Yet still thy fools shall stand in thy defence. 

And justify their author’s want of sense. 

Let them be all by thy own model made 
Of dulness, and desire no foreign aid ; 

That they to future ages may be known. 

Not copies drawn, but issue of thy own/ 90 

Nay, let thy men of wit too be the same, 

All full of thee, and differing but in name. 

But let no alien Sedley interpose, 

To lard with wit thy hungry Epsom prose. 

And when false flowers of rhetoric thou wouldst cull 
Trust nature, do not labour to be dull; 

But write thy best, and top; and, in each line, 

Sir Formal’s oratory will be thine : 

Sir Formal, though unsought, attends thy quill. 

And does thy northern dedications fill. ’ IOO 

Nor let false friends seduce thy mind to fame 
By arrogating Jonson's hostile name. 

Let Father Flecknoe fire thy mind with praise 
And uncle Ogleby thy envy raise. 

Thou art my blood, where Jonson has no part : 

What share have we in nature, or in art ? 

Where did his wit on learning fix a brand 
And rail at arts he did not understand ? 

Where made he love in prince Nicander’s vein 
Or swept the dust in Psyche’s humble strain ?’ no 

Where sold he bargains, whip-stitch, kiss my _ 

Promised a play, and dwindled to a farce ? 

When did his muse from Fletcher scenes purloin 

But so U t 6 E ‘ he " d « e dost tr ansfuse to thine’ ? 

But so transfused, as oil and waters flow 

His always floats above, thine sinks below. 
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This is thy province, this thy wondrous way. 

New humours to invent for each new play : 

This is that boasted bias of thy mind, 

By which one way to dulness ’tis inclined : 120 

Which makes thy writings lean on one side still. 

And, in all changes, that way bends thy will. 

Nor let thy mountain-belly make pretence 
Of likeness ; thine’s a tympany of sense. 

A tun of man in thy large bulk is writ. 

But sure thou’rt but a kilderkin of wit. 

Like mine, thy gentle numbers feebly creep; 

Thy tragic muse gives smiles, thy comic sleep. 

With whate’er gall thou sett’st thyself to write, 

Thy inoffensive satires never bite. * 3 ° 

In thy felonious heart though venom lies. 

It does but touch thy Irish pen, and dies. 

Thy genius calls thee not to purchase fame 
In keen Iambics, but mild Anagram. 

Leave writing plays, and choose for thy command. 
Some peaceful province in Acrostic land. 

There thou mayst wings display and altars raise, 

And torture one poor word ten thousand ways. 

Or, if thou wouldst thy different talents suit, 

Set thy own songs, and sing them to thy lute.’ 140 
He said ; but his last words were scarcely heard : 
For Bruce and Longville had a trap prepared, 

And down they sent the yet declaiming bard. 

Sinking he left his drugget robe behind, 

Borne upwards by a subterranean wind. 

The mantle fell to the young prophet’s part, 

With double portion of his father’s art. 

(1-63, 131-217) 


\V77 
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MATTHEW PRIOR 

Alma 

T HE commentators on old Ari¬ 
stotle ('tis urg'd) in judgment vary : 

They to their own conceits have brought 
The image of his general thought. 

Just as the melancholic eye 
Sees fleets and armies in the sky; 

And to the poor apprentice ear 

The bells sound Whittington Lord May’r. 

The conj’rer thus explains his scheme : 

Thus spirits walk, and prophets dream ; io 

North-Britons thus have Second sight; 

And Germans free from gunshot fight. 

Theodoret, and Origen, 

And fifty other learned men 
Attest, that if their comments find 
The traces of their master’s mind ; 

Alma can ne'er decay nor die : 

This flatly t'other sect deny, 

Simplicius, Theophrast, Durand ; 

Great names, but hard in verse to stand. 20 
They wonder men should have mistook 
The Tenets of their masters book ; 

And hold, that Alma yields her breath, 

O'ercome by age, and seiz'd by death. 

Now which were wise ? and which were fools ? 
Poor Alma sits between two stools : 

The more she reads, the more perplex’d ; 

Ihe comment ruining the text: 

Now fears, now hopes her doubtful fate : 

But Richard, let her look to that_ 30 

Whilst we our own affairs pursue. 

These different Systems, old or new, 

A man with half an eye may see. 

Were only form'd to disagree. 
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Now to bring things to fair conclusion, 

And save much Christian ink’s effusion ; 

Let me propose an healing scheme, 

And sail along the middle stream : 

For, Dick, if we could reconcile 

Old Aristotle with Gassendus ; 40 

How many would admire our toil ? 

And yet how few would comprehend us ? 


If Alma, whilst the man was young, 

Slip’d up too soon into his tongue : 

Pleas’d with his own fantastic skill, 

He lets that weapon ne’er lie still. 

On any point if you dispute ; 

Depend upon it, he’ll confute : 

Change sides; and you increase your pain : 

For he'll confute you back again. 50 

For one may speak with Tully's tongue ; 

Yet all the while be in the wrong. 

And ’tis remarkable, that they 
Talk most, who have the least to say. 

Your dainty speakers have the curse, 

To plead bad causes down to worse : 

As dames, who native beauty want. 

Still uglier look, the more they paint. 

Again : if in the female sex, 

Alma should on this member fix ; 60 

(A cruel and a desp’rate case, 

From which heav’n shield my lovely lass !) 

For evermore all care is vain, 

That would bring Alma down again. 

As in habitual gout, or stone, 

The only thing that can be done. 

Is to correct your drink and diet, 

And keep the inward foe in quiet: 

So, if for any sins of ours, 

Or our forefathers, higher powers. 


70 
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Severe tho’ just, afflict our life 
With that prime ill, a talking wife; 

’Till death shall bring the kind relief : 

We must be patient, or be deaf. 

You know, a certain lady, Dick, 

Who saw me, when I last was sick : 

She kindly talk’d, at least three hours. 

Of Plastic forms, and Mental pow’rs : 

Describ’d our pre-existing station, 

Before this vile terrene creation : 80 

And lest I should be wearied, Madam, 

To cut things short, came down to Adam ; 

From whence, as fast as she was able, 

She drowns the world, and builds up Babel : 
Thro’ Syria, Persia, Greece she goes ; 

And takes the Romans in the close. 

(206-47, 335-78) 


DANIEL DEFOE 


A Hymn to the Pillory 


H AIL hieroglyphic state machine, 

Contrived to punish fancy in : 

Men that are men in thee can feel no pain, 
And all thy insignificant disdain. 

Contempt, that false new word for shame, 
Is, without crime, an empty name, 

A shadow to amuse mankind, 

But never frights the wise or well-fixed mind : 
Virtue despises human scorn, 

And scandals innocence adorn. 


Exalted on thy stool of state, 

What prospect do I see of sovereign fate I 
How the inscrutables of Providence 
Differ from our contracted sense 1 
Here by the errors of the town 
The fools look out and knaves look on. 
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Persons or crimes find here the same respect. 

And vice does virtue oft correct, 

The undistinguished fury of the street, 

Which mob and malice mankind greet: 20 

No bias can the rabble draw. 

But dirt throws dirt without respect to merit or to law. 


Sometimes, the air of scandal to maintain, 

Villains look from thy lofty loops in vain : 

But who can judge of crimes by punishment 
Where parties rule and Lords subservient ? 

Justice with change of interest learns to bow. 

And what was merit once is murder now : 

Actions receive their tincture from the times, 

And as they change, are virtues made or crimes. 30 
Thou art the state-trap of the law. 

But neither can keep knaves nor honest men in 
awe; 

These are too hardened in offence. 

And those upheld by innocence. 


How have thy opening vacancies received 
In every age the criminals of state ! 

And how has mankind been deceived 
When they distinguish crimes by fate I 
Tell us, great engine, how to understand 
Or reconcile the justice of the land ; 4 ° 

How Bastwick, Prynne, Hunt, Hollingsby, and Pye, 
Men of unspotted honesty. 

Men that had learning, wit, and sense, 

And more than most men have had since. 

Could equal title to thee claim 

With Oates and Fuller, men of later fame : 

Even the learned Selden saw 
A prospect of thee through the law : 

He had thy lofty pinnacles in view, 

But so much honour never was thy due : ,■ ^ 5 ° 

4 /• 
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Had the great Selden triumphed on thy stage, 
Selden, the honour of this age. 

No man would ever shun thee more, 

Or grudge to stand where Selden stood before. 


Thou art no shame to truth and honesty, 

Nor is the character of such defaced by thee 

Who suffer by oppressed injury. , 

Shame, like the exhalations of the sun, 

Falls back where first the motion was begun ; 
And they who for no crime shall on thy brows appear 60 
Bear less reproach than they who placed them 
there. 


But if contempt is on thy face entailed, 
Disgrace itself shall be ashamed ; 

Scandal shall blush that it has not prevailed 
To blast the man it has defamed. 

Let all that merit equal punishment 

Stand there with him, and we are all content. 


There would the famed Sacheverell stand 
With trumpet of sedition in his hand, 

Sounding the first crusado in the land. 

He from a Church of England pulpit first 
All his Dissenting brethren curst; 

Doomed them to Satan for a prey. 

And first found out the shortest way. 

With him the wise Vice-Chancellor of the press. 
Who though our printers licenses defy, 

V illing to show his .forwardness, 

Blessed it with his authority. 

He gave the Church's sanction to the work, 

As Popes bless colours lor troops which fight the 
Turk. 

Doctors in scandal these are grown, 

For red-hot zer>! and turious learning known ; 
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Professors in reproach, and highly fit 
For Juno’s academy—Billingsgate. 

Thou, like a true-born English tool, 

Hast from their composition stole, 

And now art like to smart for being a fool; 

And as of Englishmen ’twas always meant, 

They’re better to improve than to invent. 

Upon their model thou hast made 90 

A monster makes the world afraid. 

With them let all the statesmen stand 
Who guide us with unsteady hand ; 

Who armies, fleet, and men betray, 

And ruin all the shortest way. 

Let all those soldiers stand in sight 
Who ’re willing to be paid and not to fight; 

Agents and colonels who false muster bring 
To cheat your country first and then your king. 
Bring all your coward captains of the fleet; 100 

Lord ! what a crowd will there be when they meet 1 

(1-101) 


ALEXANDER POPE 

The Rape of the Lock 

S OL thro’ white curtains shot a tim’rous ray. 

And oped those eyes that must eclipse the day: 
Now lap-dogs give themselves the rousing shake, 
And sleepless lovers, just at twelve, awake : 

Thrice rung the bell, the slipper knock’d the ground. 
And the press’d watch return’d a silver sound. 
Belinda still her downy pillow press’d, 

Her guardian Sylph prolong’d the balmy rest: 

’Twas he had summon’d to her silent bed 
The morning-dream that hover'd o er her head ; 1 

A Youth more glitt’ring than a Birth-night Beau, 
(That ev’n in slumber caus’d her cheek to glow) 
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Seem’d to her ear his winning lips to lay, • 

And thus in whispers said, or seem’d to say: 

' Fairest of mortals, thou distinguish’d care 
Of thousand bright Inhabitants of Air ! 

If e’er one vision touch’d thy infant thought, 

Of all the Nurse and all the Priest have taught; 

Of airy Elves by moonlight shadows seen, 

The silver token, and the circled green, 20 

Or virgins visited by Angel-pow’rs, 

With golden crowns and wreaths of heav’nly flow’rs; 
Hear and believe I thy own importance know. 

Nor bound thy narrow views to things below. 

Some secret truths, from learned pride conceal’d. 

To Maids alone and Children are reveal’d : 


What tho’ no credit doubting Wits may give ? 

The Fair and Innocent shall still believe. 

Know, then, unnumber’d Spirits round thee fly. 

The light Militia of the lower sky : 

These, tho’ unseen, are ever on the wing, 

Hang o’er the Box, and hover round the Ring. 
Think what an equipage thou hast in Air, 

And view with scorn two Pages and a Chair. 

As now your own, our beings were of old, 

And once inclos'd in Woman’s beauteous mould; 
Thence, by a soft transition, we repair 
From earthly Vehicles to these of air. 

Think not, when Woman’s transient breath is fled. 
That all her vanities at once are dead ; 

Succeeding vanities she still regards, 

And tho she plays no more, o'erlooks the cards. 
Her joy in gilded Chariots, when alive, 

And love of Ombre, after death survive. 


For when the Fair in all their pride expire. 
To their first Elements their Souls retire : 
The Sprite; of fiery Termagants in Flame 
Mount up, and take a Salamander's name. 
Soft yielding minds to Water glide away, 
And sip, with Nymphs, their elemental Tea. 
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The graver Prude sinks downward to a Gnome, 

In search of mischief still on Earth to roam. 

The light Coquettes in Sylphs aloft repair, 

And sport and flutter in the fields of Air. 

* Know further yet; whoever fair and chaste 
Rejects mankind, is by some Sylph embrac’d : 

For Spirits, freed from mortal laws, with ease 
Assume what sexes and what shapes they please. 
What guards the purity of melting Maids, 

In courtly balls, and midnight masquerades, 60 

Safe from the treach’rous friend, the daring spark, 
The glance by day, the whisper in the dark, 

When kind occasion prompts their warm desires, 
When music softens, and when dancing fires ? 

’Tis but their Sylph, the wise Celestials know, 

Tho’ Honour is the word with Men below.’ 


* Our humbler province is to tend the Fair, 

Not a less pleasing, tho’ less glorious care ; 

To save the powder from too rude a gale, 

Nor let th’ imprison’d essences exhale ; 7 ° 

To draw fresh colours from the vernal flow’rs ; q 
To steal from rainbows e’er they drop in show’rs' - 1 .v 
A brighter wash ; to curl their waving hairs, > 

Assist their blushes, and inspire their airs/-. 

Nay oft, in dreams, invention we bestow, • ... ^ 

To change a Flounce, or add a Furbelow.^ c ^ 
‘This day, black Omens threat the brightest Fair, 
That e’er deserv’d a watchful spirit’s cafe; > 

Some dire disaster, or by force, or slight;^ 

But what, or where, the fates have wrapt iA night. 80 
Whether the Nymph shall break Diana’s l^w* _ 

Or some frail China jar receive a flaw , \ ^ ^ 

Or stain her honour or her new brocade; 

Forget her pray’rs, or miss a masquerade ; 

Or lose her heart, or necklace, at a ball; 

Or whether Heav’n has doom’d that Shock must fall. 
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Haste, then, ye spirits ! to your charge repair : 

The flutt’ring fan be Zephyretta’s care ; 

The drops to thee, Brillante, we consign ; 

And, Momentilla, let the watch be thine ; 90 

Do thou, Crispissa, tend her fav’rite Lock ; 

Ariel himself shall be the guard of Shock. 

'To fifty chosen Sylphs, of special note, 

We trust th’ important charge, the Petticoat: 

Oft have we known that seven-fold fence to fail, 

Tho’ stiff with hoops, and arm’d with ribs of whale; 
Form a strong line about the silver bound. 

And guard the wide circumference around. 

' Whatever spirit, careless of his charge, 

His post neglects, or leaves the fair at large, 100 
Shall feel sharp vengeance soon o’ertake his sins, 

Be stopp'd in vials, or transfix’d with pins ; 

Or plung'd in lakes of bitter washes lie, 

Or wedg’d whole ages in a bodkin’s eye : 

Gums and Pomatums shall his flight restrain, 

While clogg’d he beats his silken wings in vain ; 

Or Alum styptics with contracting pow'r 
Shrink his thin essence like a shrivell’d flow’r : 

Or, as Ixion fix’d, the wretch shall feel 

The giddy motion of the whirling Mill, no 

In fumes of burning Chocolate shall glow, 

And tremble at the sea that froths below !’ 


But when to mischief mortals bend their will, 
How soon they find fit instruments of ill ! 

Just then, Clarissa drew with tempting grace 
A two-edg’d weapon from her shining case : 

So Ladies in Romance assist their Knight, 
Present the spear, and arm him for the fight. 

He takes the gift with rev’rence, and extends 
The little engine on his fingers’ ends ; 

This just behind Belinda's neck he spread, 

As o’er the fragrant steams she bends her head. 
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Swift to the Lock a thousand Sprites repair, 

A thousand wings, by turns, blow back the hair; 

And thrice they twitch’d the diamond in her ear ; 
Thrice she looked back, and thrice the foe drew near. 
Just in that instant, anxious Ariel sought 
The close recesses of the Virgin's thought; 

As on the nosegay in her breast reclin’d, 

He watch’d th’ Ideas rising in her mind, 13 ° 

Sudden he view’d, in spite of all her art, 

An earthly Lover lurking at her heart. 

Amaz’d, confus’d, he found his pow’r expir’d. 
Resign'd to fate, and with a sigh retir'd. 

The Peer now spreads the glitt’ring Forfex wide, 

T’ inclose the Lock ; now joins it, to divide. 

Ev’n then, before the fatal engine clos’d, 

A wretched Sylph too fondly interpos'd ; 

Fate urg’d the shears, and cut the Sylph in twain, 
(But airy substance soon unites again) I 4 ° 

The meeting points the sacred hair dissever 
From the fair head, for ever, and for ever ! 

Then flash’d the living lightning from her eyes, 

And screams of horror rend th' affrighted skies. 

Not louder shrieks to pitying heav'n are cast. 

When husbands, or when lapdogs breathe their last; 
Or when rich China vessels fall n from high, 

In glitt’ring dust and painted fragments lie ! 


Now Jove suspends his golden scales in air. 

Weighs the Men’s wits against the Lady’s hair; 150 
The doubtful beam long nods from side to side ; 

At length the wits mount up, the hairs subside. 

See, fierce Belinda on the Baron flies, 

With more than usual lightning in her eyes : 

Nor fear’d the Chief th’ unequal fight to try. 

Who sought no more than on his foe to die. 

But this bold Lord with manly strength endu d, 

She with one finger and a thumb subdu d . 
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Just where the breath of life his nostrils drew, 

A charge of Snuff the wily virgin threw; 

The Gnomes direct, to ev’ry atom just. 

The pungent grains of titillating dust. 

Sudden, with starting tears each eye o’erflows. 

And the high dome re-echoes to his nose. 

*|Now meet thy fate,’ incens’d Belinda cry’d. 

And drew a deadly bodkin from her side. 

(The same, his ancient personage to deck. 

Her great great grandsire wore about his neck. 

In three seal-rings ; which after, melted down. 
Form’d a vast buckle for his widow’s gown : 

Her infant grandame’s whistle next it grew. 

The bells she jingled, and the whistle blew ; 

Then in a bodkin grac’d her mother’s hairs. 

Which long she wore, and now Belinda wears.) 

' Boast not my fall ’ (he cry’d) * insulting foe ! 

Thou by some other shalt be laid as low, 

Nor think, to die dejects my lofty mind : 

All that I dread is leaving you behind 1 
Rather than so, ah let me still survive, 

And burn in Cupid’s flames—but bum alive.’ 180 
‘ Restore the Lock ! ’ she cries; and all around 
Restore the Lock I ’ the vaulted roofs rebound. 

Not fierce Othello in so loud a strain 

Roar’d for the handkerchief that caus’d his pain. 

But see how oft ambitious aims are cross’d, 

And chiefs contend ’till all the prize is lost ! 

The Lock, obtain’d with guilt, and kept with pain. 

In ev’ry place is sought, but sought in vain : 

With such a prize no mortal must be blest, 

So heav’n decrees I with heav’n who can contest ? 190 

( X » I 3 - 7 8 ; II, 91-136; HI, 125-60; V, 71-H2) 
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The Characters of Women 

B UT what are these to great Atossa’s mind ? 

Scarce once herself, by turns all Womankind ! 
Who, with herself, or others, from her birth 
Finds all her life one warfare upon earth : 

Shines in exposing Knaves, and painting Fools, 

Yet is, whate’er she hates and ridicules. 

No Thought advances, but her Eddy Brain 
Whisks it about, and down it goes again. 

Full sixty years the World has been her Trade, 

The wisest Fool much Time has ever made. to 

From loveless youth to unrespected age, 

No Passion gratify’d except her Rage. 

So much the Fury still out-ran the Wit, 

The Pleasure miss’d her, and the Scandal hit. 

Who breaks with her, provokes Revenge from Hell, 
But he’s a bolder man who dares be well. 

Her ev’ry turn with Violence pursu’d, 

Nor more a storm her Hate than Gratitude : 

To that each Passion turns, or soon or late; 

Love, if it makes her yield, must make her hate : 20 

Superiors ? death ! and Equals ? what a curse ! 

But an Inferior not dependant ? worse. 

Offend her, and she knows not to forgive; 

Oblige her, and she’ll hate you while you live : 

But die, and she’ll adore you—Then the Bust 
And Temple rise—then fall again to dust. 

Last night, her Lord was all that’s good and great; 

A Knave this morning, and his Will a Cheat. 

Strange I by the Means defeated of the Ends, 

By Spirit robb’d of Pow’r, by Warmth of Friends, 30 
By Wealth of Follow’rs I without one distress 
Sick of herself thro’ very selfishness ! 

Atossa, curs’d with ev’ry granted pray’r. 

Childless with all her Children, wants an Heir. 

To Heirs unknown descends th’ unguarded store, 

Or wanders, Heav’n-directed, to the Poor. 
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Oh! blest with Temper, whose unclouded ray 
Can make to-morrow cheerful as to-day; 

She, who can love a Sister’s charms, or hear 
Sighs for a daughter with unwounded ear; 40 

She, who ne'er answers till a Husband cools, 

Or, if she rules him, never shews she rules; 

Charms by accepting, by submitting sways, 

Yet has her humour most, when she obeys; 

Let Fops or Fortune fly which way they will; 
Disdains all loss of Tickets, or Codille : 

Spleen, Vapours, or Small-pox, above them all. 

And Mistress of herself, tho’ China fall. 

And yet, believe me, good as well as ill. 

Woman’s at best a Contradiction still. 50 

Heav'n, when it strives to polish all it can 
Its last best work, but forms a softer Man ; 

Picks from each sex, to make the Fav’rite blest. 

Your love of Pleasure, or desire of Rest: 

Blends, in exception to all gen’ral rules, 

Your Taste of Follies, with your Scorn of Fools : 
Reserve with Frankness, Art with Truth ally’d, 
Courage with Softness, Modesty with Pride ; 

Fix’d Principles, with Fancy ever new ; 

Shakes all together, and produces—You. 60 

Be this a Woman’s Fame : with this unblest. 
Toasts live a scorn, and Queens may die a jest. 

This Phoebus promis'd (1 forget the year) 

When those blue eyes first open'd on the sphere ; 
Ascendant Phcebus watch'd that hour with care. 
Averted half your Parents’ simple Pray’r; 

And gave you Beauty, but deny'd the Pelf 
That buys your sex a Tyrant o'er itself. 

The gen’rous God, who Wit and Gold refines, 

And ripens Spirits as he ripens Mines, 70 

Kept Dross for Duchesses, the world shall know it. 
To you gave Sense, Good-humour, and a Poet. 

{Moral Essays, Ep. II, 114-50; 257-92) 
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Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot 

P EACE to all such ! but were there One whose 
fires 

True Genius kindles, and fair Fame inspires ; 

Blest with each talent and each art to please, 

And born, to write, converse, and live with ease : 
Should such a man, too fond to rule alone. 

Bear, like the Turk, no brother near the throne. 

View him with scornful, yet with jealous eyes. 

And hate for arts that caus’d himself to rise ; 

Damn with faint praise, assent with civil leer. 

And without sneering, teach the rest to sneer; 10 
Willing to wound, and yet afraid to strike. 

Just hint a fault, and hesitate dislike ; 

Alike reserv’d to blame, or to commend, 

A tim’rous foe, and a suspicious friend ; 

Dreading ev’n fools, by Flatterers besieg'd. 

And so obliging, that he ne’er oblig'd ; 

Like Cato, give his little Senate laws. 

And sit attentive to his own applause ; 

While Wits and Templars ev’ry sentence raise, 

And wonder with a foolish face of praise : 20 

Who but must laugh, if such a man there 
be ? 

Who would not weep, if Atticus were he ? 

What tho’ my Name stood rubric on the walls. 

Or plaister’d posts, with claps, in capitals ? 

Or smoking forth, a hundred hawkers’ load. 

On wings of winds came flying all abroad ? 

I sought no homage from the Race that write ; 

I kept, like Asian Monarchs, from their sight: 

Poems I heeded (now be-rhym’d so long) 

No more than thou, great George! a birth-day 30 

song. 

I ne’er with wits or witlings pass’d my days. 

To spread about the itch of verse and praise; 

Nor like a puppy, daggled thro’ the town. 

To fetch and carry sing-song up and down ; 
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Nor at Rehearsals sweat, and mouth’d, and cry’d, 
With handkerchief and orange at my side; 

But sick of fops, and poetry, and prate. 

To Bufo left the whole Castalian state. 

Proud as Apollo on his forked hill, 

Sat full-blown Bufo, puff’d by ev’ry quill; 40 

Fed with soft Dedication all day long, 

Horace and he went hand in hand in song. 

His Library (where busts of Poets dead 
And a true Pindar stood without a head,) 

Receiv’d of wits an undistinguish’d race, 

Who first his judgment ask’d, and then a place : 
Much they extolled his pictures, much his seat. 

And flatter’d ev’ry day, and some days eat : 

Till grown more frugal in his riper days. 

He paid some bards with port, and some with praise ; 50 
To some a dry rehearsal was assign’d, 

And others (harder still) he paid in kind. 

Dryden alone (what wonder ?) came not nigh, 

Dryden alone escap'd this judging eye : 

But still the Great have kindness in reserve. 

He help’d to bury whom he help’d to starve. 

May some choice patron bless each gray goose quill ! 
May ev’ry Bavius have his Bufo still I 
So, when a Statesman wants a day’s defence. 

Or Envy holds a whole week’s war with Sense, 60 
Or simple pride for flatt’ry makes demands, 

May dunce by dunce be whistled off my hands ! 

Blest be the Great ! for those they take away. 

And those they left me ; for they left me Gay ; 

Left me to see neglected Genius bloom. 

Neglected die, and tell it on his tomb : 

Of all thy blameless life the sole return 
My Verse, and Queensb'ry weeping o'er thy urn ! 

Oh let me live my own, and die so too ! 

(To live and die is all I have to do :) 70 

Maintain a Poet’s dignity and ease, 

And see what friends, and read what books I please ; 
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Above a Patron, tho’ I condescend 
Sometimes to call a minister my friend. 

I was not born for Courts or great affairs; 

I pay my debts, believe, and say my pray’rs; 

Can sleep without a Poem in my head ; 

Nor know, if Dennis be alive or dead. 

(Sat. Ep. I, i 93 - 2 7 0 ) 

Epistle to Augustus 

J UST in one instance, be it yet confess'd 
Your People, Sir, are partial in the rest: 

Foes to all living worth except your own, 

And Advocates for folly dead and gone. 

Authors, like coins, grow dear as they grow old ; 

It is the rust we value, not the gold. 

Chaucer’s worst ribaldry is learn’d by rote, 

And beastly Skelton Heads of Houses quote : 

One likes no language but the Faery Queen ; 

A Scot will fight for Christ's Kirk o’ the Green; 10 
And each true Briton is to Ben so civil. 

He swears the Muses met him at the Devil. 

Tho’ justly Greece her eldest sons admires, 

Why should not We be wiser than our sires ? r . 

In ev’ry Public virtue we excel; 

We build, we paint, we sing, we dance as well, 

And learned Athens to our art must stoop, . 

Could she behold us tumbling thro’ a hoop. 

If Time improve our Wit as well as Wine, v 

Say at what age a Poet grows divine ? ^ 2° 

Shall we, or shall we not, account him so, ’ 

Who died, perhaps, an hundred years ago V y 
End all dispute ; and fix the year precise 
When British bards begin t’ immortalize ? , 

« Who lasts a century can have no flaw, 

I hold that Wit a Classic, good in law.’. 

Suppose he wants a year, will you compound ? 

And shall we deem him Ancient, right and sound. 
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Or damn to all eternity at once. 

At ninety-nine, a Modern and a Dunce ? 30 

* We shall not quarrel for a year or two; 

By courtesy of England, he may do.’ 

Then by the rule that made the Horse-tail bare, 

I pluck out year by year, as hair by hair. 

And melt down Ancients like a heap of snow : 

While you to measure merits, look in Stowe, 

And estimating authors by the year. 

Bestow a Garland only on a Bier. 

Shakespear (whom you and ev’ry Play-house bill 
Style the divine, the matchless, what you will) 40 
For gain, not glory, wing'd his roving flight, 

And grew Immortal in his own despite. 

Ben, old and poor, as little seem'd to heed 
The Life to come, in ev’ry Poet’s Creed. 

Who now reads Cowley ? if he pleases yet. 

His Moral pleases, not his pointed wit; 

Forget his Epic, nay Pindaric Art; 

But still I love the language of his heart. 

' Yet surely, surely, these were famous men ! 

What boy but hears the sayings of old Ben ? 50 

In all debates where Critics bear a part, 

Not one but nods, and talks of Jonson’s Art, 

Of Shakespear’s Nature, and of Cowley's Wit; 

How Beaumont’s judgment check’d what Fletcher writ; 
How Shadwell hasty, Wycherley was slow ; 

But for the Passions, Southern sure and Rowe. 

These, only these, support the crowded stage, 

From eldest Heywood down to Cibber’s age.’ 

All this may be ; the People’s Voice is odd. 

It is, and it is not, the voice of God. 60 

To Gammer Gurton if it give the bays. 

And yet deny the Careless Husband praise, 

Or say our Fathers never broke a rule ; 

Why then, I say. the Public is a fool. 

But let them own, that greater Faults than 
They had, and greater Virtues, I’ll agree. 


we 
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Spenser himself affects the Obsolete, 

And Sidney's verse halts ill on Roman feet : 

Milton's strong pinion now not Heavn can bound, 
Now Serpent-like, in prose he sweeps the ground, 70 
In Quibbles Angel and Archangel join, 

And God the Father turns a School-divine. 

Not that I'd lop the Beauties from Ins book, 

Like slashing Bentley with his desp'rate hook, 

Or damn all Shakespear, like th' affected Fool 
At court, who hates whate'er he read at school. 

But for the Wits of either Charles s days. 

The Mob of Gentlemen who wrote with Ease ; 

Sprat, Carew, Sedley, and a hundred more, 

(Like twinkling stars the Miscellanies o er) 80 

One Simile, that solitary shines 
In the dr} 7 desert of a thousand lines, 

Or lengthen'd Thought that gleams through many a page, 
Has sanctit'y'd whole poems for an age. 

I lose my patience, and I own it too. 

When works are censur'd, not as bad but new ; 

While if our Elders break all reason's laws, 

These fools demand not pardon, but Applause. 

On Avon's bank, where flow'rs eternal blow, 

If I but ask, if any weed can grow; 9 ° 

One Tragic sentence if I dare deride 
Which Betterton's grave action dignify'd, 

Or well-mouth'd Booth with emphasis proclaims, 

(Tho' but, perhaps, a muster-roll of Names) 

How will our Fathers rise up in a rage, 

And swear, all shame is lost in George s Age ! 

You’d think no Fools disgrac'd the former reign, 

Did not some grave Examples yet remain, 

Who scorn a Lad should teach his father skill, 

And, having once been wrong, •will be so still. 100 
He, who to seem more deep than you or I, 

Extols old Bards, or Merlin’s Prophecy, 

Mistake him not; he envies, not admires, 

And to debase the Sons, exalts the Sires. 
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Had ancient times conspir’d to disallow 

What then was new, what had been ancient now ? 

Or what remain’d, so worthy to be read 
By learned Critics, of the mighty Dead ? 

(Sat. Ep. II, 30-138) 
The Dunciad 

I N each she marks her Image full express’d, 

But chief in Bays’s monster-breeding breast: 

Bays, form’d by nature Stage and Town to bless, 

And act, and be, a Coxcomb with success. 

Dulness with transport eyes the lively Dunce, j 
Remembring she herself was Pertness once. 

Now (shame to Fortune 1 ) an ill Run at Play 
Blank’d his bold visage, and a thin Third day : 
Swearing and supperless the Hero sate, 

Blasphem’d his Gods, the Dice, and damn’d his Fate ; 10 
Then gnaw’d his pen, then dash’d it on the ground. 
Sinking from thought to thought, a vast profound 1 
Plung’d for his sense, but found no bottom there ; 
Yet wrote and flounder’d on in mere despair. 

Round him much Embryo, much Abortion lay, 

Much future Ode, and abdicated Play ; 

Nonsense precipitate, like running Lead, 

That slipp’d thro’ Cracks and Zig-zags of the Head ; 
All that on Folly Frenzy could beget, 

Fruits of dull Heat, and Sooterkins of Wit, 20 

Next, o’er his Books his eyes began to roll, 

In pleasing memory of all he stole, 

How'here he sipp’d, how there he plunder’d snug. 
And suck’d all o’er, like an industrious Bug. 

Here lay poor Fletcher's half-eat scenes, and here 
The Frippery of crucify’d Moliere; 

There hapless Shakespear, yet of Tibbald sore, 

Wish'd he had blotted for himself before. 

The rest on Out-side merit but presume, 

Or serve (like other Fools) to fill a room ; 


30 
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Such with their shelves as due proportion hold. 
Or their fond parents dress’d in red and gold ; 
Or where the pictures for the page atone, 

And Quarles is sav’d by Beauties not his own. 


As many quit the streams that murm’ring fall 
To lull the sons of Marg'ret and Clare-hall, 

Where Bentley late tempestuous wont to sport 
In troubled waters, but now sleeps in Port. 

Before them march'd that awful Aristarch ; 

Plough’d was his front with many a deep Remark : 40 
His Hat, which never vail'd to human pride. 

Walker with rev'rence took, and laid aside. 

Low bow’d the rest: He, kingly, did but nod ; 

So upright Quakers please both Man and God. 
‘[Mistress ! dismiss that rabble from your throne: 

Avaunt-is Aristarchus yet unknown ? 

Thy mighty Scholiast, whose unweary d pains 
Made Horace dull, and humbled Milton s strains. 

Turn what they will to Verse, their toil is vain, 
Critics like me shall make it Prose again. 50 

Roman and Greek Grammarians ! know your Better : 
Author of something yet more great than Letter; 
While tow’ring o’er your Alphabet, like Saul, 

Stands our Digamma, and o’er-tops them all. r 

’Tis true, on Words is still our whole debate, 
Disputes of Me or Te, of aut or at, 

To sound or sink in cano, O or A, / p-. 

Or give up Cicero to C or K. ! - 

Let Freind affect to speak as Terence spoke, 1 » 

And Alsop never but like Horace joke : 

For me, what Virgil, Pliny may deny, 

Manilius or Solinus shall supply : 

For Attic Phrase in Plato let them seek, 

I poach in Suidas for unlicens'd Greek. 

In ancient Sense if any needs will deal. 

Be sure I give them Fragments, not a Meal; 

5 


v 




60 
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What Gellius or Stobaeus hash’d before. 

Or chew’d by blind old Scholiasts o’er and o’er. 

The critic Eye, that microscope of Wit, 

Sees hairs and pores, examines bit by bit: 70 

How parts relate to parts, or they to whole. 

The body’s harmony, the beaming soul, 

Are things which Kuster, Burman, Wasse shall see. 
When Man’s whole frame is obvious to a Flea.’ 

(I, 107-46; II, 199-238) 


JONATHAN SWIFT 


The History of Vanbrugh’s House 


W HEN Mother Cludd had rose from play. 
And call'd to take the cards away. 

Van saw, but seemed not to regard, 

How Miss pick’d every painted card. 

And, busy both with hand and eye. 

Soon rear’d a house two stories high. 

Van’s genius, without thought or lecture. 

Is hugely turned to architecture: 

He view’d the edifice, and smiled. 

Vow’d it was pretty for a child : 

It was so perfect in its kind, 

He kept the model in his mind. 

But, when he found the boys at play. 

And saw them dabbling in their clay. 

He stood behind a stall to lurk. 

And mark the progress of their work ; 

With true delight observed them all 
Raking up mud to build a wall. 

The plan he much admired, and took 
The model in his table-book : 

Thought himself now exactly skill’d. 

And so resolved a house to build : 

A real house, with rooms and stairs, 

Five times at least as big as theirs; 
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Taller than Miss’s by two yards ; 

Not a sham thing of play or cards : 

And so he did ; for, in a while, 

He built up such a monstrous pile, 

That no two chairmen could be found 
Able to lift it from the ground. 

Still at Whitehall it stands in view, 

Just in the place where first it grew ; 
There all the little schoolboys run, 
Envying to see themselves outdone. 

From such deep rudiments as these, 
Van is become, by due degrees, 

For building famed, and justly reckon’d, 
At court, Vitruvius the Second : 

No wonder, since wise authors show. 
That best foundations must be low : 

And now the duke has wisely ta’en him 
To be his architect at Blenheim. 

But raillery at once apart, 

If this rule holds in every art ; 

Or if his grace were no more skill’d in 
The art of battering walls than building. 
We might expect to see next year 
A mouse-trap man chief engineer. 


A Satirical Elegy, 

on the Death of a Late Famous General 

1722 

H IS Grace ! impossible ! what, dead ! 

Of old age too, and in his bed ! 

And could that mighty warrior fall. 

And so inglorious, after all ? 

Well, since he's gone, no matter how. 

The last loud trump must wake him now ; 
And, trust me, as the noise grows stronger. 
He’d wish to sleep a little longer. 
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And could he be indeed so old 
As by the newspapers we're told ? 
Threescore, I think, is pretty high ; 

’Twas time in conscience he should die ! 

This world he cumber'd long enough ; 

He burnt his candle to the snuff ; 

And that's the reason, some folks think. 

He left behind so great a stink. 

Behold his funeral appears, 

Nor widows’ sighs, nor orphans' tears, 

Wont at such times each heart to pierce, 
Attend the progress of his hearse. 

But what of that ? his friends may say, 

He had those honours in his day. 

True to his profit and his pride. 

He made them weep before he died. 

Come hither, all ye empty things ! 

Ye bubbles raised by breath of kings ! 

Who float upon the tide of state ; 

Come hither, and behold your fate ! 

Let Pride be taught by this rebuke, 

How very mean a thing's a duke ; 

From all his ill-got honours flung, 

Turn’d to that dirt from whence he sprung. 


MATTHEW GREEN 

The Spleen : Remedy and Disease 

f I 'O cure the mind’s wrong bias, Spleen, 
Some recommend the bowling green ; 
Some, hilly walks ; all, exercise ; 

Fling but a stone, the giant dies. 

Laugh and be well. Monkeys have been 
Extreme good doctors for the Spleen ; 

And kitten, if the humour hit. 

Has harlequin'd away the fit. 
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Some mirth is good in this behalf, 

At some partic’lars let us laugh. io 

Witlings, brisk fools, cursed with half sense, 

That stimulates their impotence; 

Who buzz in rhyme, and, like blind flies, 

Err with their wings for want of eyes. 

Poor authors worshipping a calf, 

Deep tragedies that make us laugh, 

A strict dissenter saying grace, 

A lecturer preaching for a place, 

Folks, things prophetic to dispense. 

Making the past the future tense, 20 

The Popish dubbing of a priest, 

Fine epitaphs on knaves deceased, 

A miser starving to be rich, 

The prior of Newgate's dying speech, 

A jointur’d widow’s ritual state, 

Two Jews disputing tete- 4 -tete, 

New almanacs compos’d by seers, 

Experiments on felons’ ears, 

Disdainful prudes, who ceaseless ply 

The superb muscle of an eye, 3 ° 

A coquette's April-weather face, 

A Queenb’rough mayor behind his mace, 

And fops in military show, 

Are sovereign for the case in view. 


When I lean politicians mark 
Grazing on ether in the Park ; 

Whoe’er on wings with open throats 
Fly at debates, expresses, votes. 

Just in the manner swallows use 

Catching their airy food of news ; 4 ° 

Whose latrant stomachs oft molest 

The deep-laid plans their dreams suggest; 

Or see some poet pensive sit, 

Fondly mistaking Spleen for wit; 
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Who, though short-winded, still will aim 
To sound the epic trump of fame ; 

Who still on Phoebus’ smiles will doat, 

Nor learn conviction from his coat; 

I bless my stars I never knew 

Whimsies which, close pursued, undo, 5 ° 

And have from old experience been 

Both parent and the child of Spleen. 

(From The Spleen) 


THE ROLLIAD 


The Time-Server 

Our author seems very fond of Mr. Dundas, 

Whose exalted soul 
No bonds of vulgar prejudice control. 

Of shame unconscious in his bold career. 

He spurns that honour, which the weak revere ; 

For true to public virtue’s patriot plan, 

He loves the Minister and not the Man ; 

Alike the advocate of North and Wit, 

The friend of Shelburne, and the guide of Pitt, 

His ready tongue with sophistries at will. 

Can say, unsay, and be consistent still; io 

This day can censure, and the next retract, 

In speech extol, and stigmatise in act ; 

Turn and return ; whole hours at Hastings bawl, 
Defend, praise, thank, affront him and recall. 

By opposition, he his king shall court; 

And damn the people's cause by his support. 

He like some angel, sent to scourge mankind, 

Shall deal forth plagues,—in charity design'd. 

The West he would have starv’d ; yet, ever good. 
But meant to save the effusion of her blood : 20 

And if, from fears of his control releas'd 
He looses rapine now to spoil the East; 
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’Tis but to fire another Sykes to plan 
Some new starvation scheme for Hindostan ; 
Secure, to make her flourish, as before, 

More populous, by losing myriads more. 


The Blessings of Tea 

The prophet then compares the breakfasts of his times 
with those of ours ; attributes to the former the intractable 
spirit of the age ; and from the latter fervently prays, like a 
loyal subject, for the perfect accomplishment of their natural 
effects ; that they may relax the nerves of Englishmen into 
a proper state of submission to the superior powers. We 
shall insert the lines at length. 

O N mighty beef, bedew’d with potent ale, 

Our Saxons, rous’d at early dawn, regale ; 

And hence, a sturdy, bold, rebellious race. 

Strength in the frame, and spirit in the face. 

All sacred right of sovereign power defy. 

For freedom conquer, or for freedom die. 

Not so their sons of manners more polite ; 

How would they sicken at the very sight! 

O’er chocolate’s rich froth, o'er coffee's fume, 

Or tea’s hot tide their noons shall they consume. 10 
But chief, all sexes, every rank and age, 

Scandal and tea, more grateful, shall engage ; 

In gilded roofs, beside some hedge in none. 

On polish’d tables, or the casual stone. 

Be Bloom reduc’d ; and Pitt no more a foe, 

Ev’n Pitt the favourite of the fair shall grow : 

Be but Mundungus cheap ; on light and air 
New burthens gladly shall our peasants bear. 

And boil their peaceful kettles, gentle souls ! 
Contented,—if no tax be laid on coals. 20 

Aid then, kind Providence, yon generous Bench, 

With copious draughts the thirsty realm to drench; 
And oh ! thy equal aid let Preston find, 

With musty-sweet , and mouldy-fresh combined, 
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To palsy half our isles : ’till, wan, and weak, 

Each nerve unstrung, and bloodless every cheek. 

Head answering head, and noddling thro’ the street, 
The destin’d change of Britons is complete ; 

Things without will, like India’s feeble brood, 

Or China’s shaking Mandarins of wood. 30 

So may the crown in native lustre shine, 

And British kings resume their right divine. 


Fox and Pitt 

We shall conclude this number, as the poet concludes the 
subject, with some animated verses on Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox. 

C ROWN the froth’d porter, slay the fatted ox, 
And give the British meal to British Fox. 

But for an Indian minister more fit, 

Ten cups of purest Padrae pour for Pitt, 

Ture as himself; add sugar too and cream, 

Sweet as his temper, bland as flows the stream 
Of his smooth eloquence ; then crisply nice 
The muffin toast, or bread and butter slice, 

Thin as his arguments, that mock the mind. 

Gone, ere you taste,—no relish left behind. 10 

Where beauteous Brighton overlooks the sea, 

These be his joys : and Steele shall make the tea. 


SAMUEL JOHNSON 


London 


T HE cheated nation's happy fav’rites, see ! 

Mark whom the great caress, who frown on me ! 
London ! the needy villain’s gen'ral home, 

The common shore of Paris, and of Rome ; 

With eager thirst, by folly or by fate, 

Sucks in the dregs of each corrupted state. 

Forgive my transports on a theme like this, 

I cannot bear a French metropolis. 
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• Illustrious Edward 1 from the realms of day, 

The land of heroes and of saints survey ; io 

Nor hope the British lineaments to trace, 

The rustick grandeur, or the surly grace, 

But lost in thoughtless ease, and empty show, 

Behold the warrior dwindled to a beau ; 

Sense, freedom, piety, refin'd away, 

Of France the mimic, and of Spain the prey. 

* All that at home no more can beg or steal, 

Or like a gibbet better than a wheel; 

Hiss’d from the stage, or hooted from the court, 
Their air, their dress, their politics import; 20 

Obsequious, artful, voluble and gay. 

On Britain's fond credulity they prey. 

No gainful trade their industry can ’scape, 

They sing, they dance, clean shoes, or cure a 

clap : 

All sciences a fasting Monsieur knows, 

And bid him go to hell, to hell he goes. 

• Ah ! what avails it, that, from slav’ry far, 

I drew the breath of life in English air ; 

Was early taught a Briton's right to prize, 

And lisp the tale of Henry's victories ; 3 C 

If the gull'd conqueror receives the chain, 

And flattery subdues when arms are vain ? 

* Studious to please, and ready to submit, 

The supple Gaul was born a parasite : 

Still to his int’rest true, where’er he goes, 

Wit, brav’ry, worth, his lavish tongue bestows; 

In ev’ry face a thousand graces shine, 

From ev’ry tongue flows harmony divine. 

These arts in vain our rugged natives try, 

Strain out with faulting diffidence a lie. 4< 

And gain a kick for awkward flattery. 

‘ Besides, with justice this discerning age 
Admires their wond'rous talents for the stage : 

Well may they venture on the mimic’s art, 

Who play from mom to night a borrow d part, 
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Practis’d their masters notions to embrace. 

Repeat his maxims, and reflect his face ; 

With ev’ry wild absurdity comply. 

And view each object with another's eye ; 

To shake with laughter ere the jest they hear, 50 
To pour at will the counterfeited tear. 

And as their patron hints the cold or heat. 

To shake in dog-days, in December sweat. 

How, when competitors like these contend. 

Can surly virtue hope to fix a friend ? 

Slaves that with serious impudence beguile. 

And lie without a blush, without a smile; 

Exalt each trifle, ev’ry vice adore, 

Your taste in snuff, your judgment in a whore ; 

Can Balbo's eloquence applaud, and swear 60 

He gropes his breeches with a monarch’s air. 

‘ For arts like these prefer’d, admir’d, caress’d, 

1 hey first invade your table, then your breast; 
Explore your secrets with insidious art, 

Watch the weak hour, and ransack all the heart; 
'Ihen soon your ill-plac’d confidence repay. 

Commence your lords, and govern or betray. 

1 By numbers here from shame or censure free. 

All crimes are safe, but hated poverty. 

Ihis, only this, the rigid law pursues, 70 

This, only this, provokes the snarling muse. 

The sober trader at a tatter’d cloak. 

Wakes from his dream, and labours for a joke; 

With brisker air the silken courtiers gaze. 

And turn the varied taunt a thousand ways. 

Of all the griefs that harrass the distress’d. 

Sure the most bitter is a scornful jest; 

Fate never wounds more deep the gen’rous heart. 
Than when a blockhead's insult points the dart. * 

1 Has heaven reserv’d, in pity to the poor, 80 

No pathless waste, or undiscover’d shore ? 

No secret island in the boundless main ? 

No peaceful desert yet unclaim’d by Spain ? 
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Quick let us rise, the happy seats explore, 

And bear oppression’s insolence no more. 

This mournful truth is ev’ry where confess'd, 

Slow vises worth, by poverty depress'd : 

But here more slow, where all are slaves to gold, 
Where looks are merchandise, and smiles are sold ; 
Where won by bribes, by flatteries implor’d, 90 

The groom retails the favours of his lord.’ 

(91-118) 


The Vanity of Human Wishes 

I N full-blown dignity, see Wolsey stand, 

Law in his voice, and fortune in his hand : 

To him the church, the realm, their pow’rs consign, 
Thro’ him the rays of regal bounty shine, 

Still to new heights his restless wishes tow'r, 

Claim leads to claim, and.pow’r advances pow r; 

Till conquest unresisted ceas’d to please. 

And rights submitted, left him none to seize. 

At length his sovereign frowns—the tram of state 
Mark the keen glance, and watch the sign to hate. 10 
Where’er he turns he meets a stranger s eye, 

His suppliants scorn him, and his followers fly ; 

At once is lost the pride of awful state. 

The golden canopy, the glitt’ring plate, 

The regal palace, the luxurious board, 

The liv’ried army, and the menial lord. 

With age, with cares, with maladies oppress d, 

He seeks the refuge of monastic rest. 

Grief aids disease, remember’d folly stings, 

And his last sighs reproach the faith of kings. 20 
Speak thou, whose thoughts at humble peace repine. 
Shall Wolsey’s wealth, with Wolsey s end, be thine . 
Or liv’st thou now, with safer pride content. 

The wisest justice on the banks of Trent . 

For why did Wolsey near the steeps of fate, 

On weak foundations raise th’ enormous weight . 
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Why but to sink beneath misfortune’s blow. 

With louder ruin to the gulphs below ? 

What gave great Villiers to th’ assassin's knife. 

And fix’d disease on Harley's closing life ? 30 

What murder’d Wentworth, and what exil'd Hyde, 

By kings protected, and to kings ally’d ? 

What but their wish indulg'd in courts to shine, 

And pow'r too great to keep, or to resign ? 

When first the college rolls receive his name, 

The young enthusiast quits his ease for fame ; 
Through all his veins the fever of renown 
Spreads from the strong contagion of the gown ; 

O'er Bodley's dome his future labours spread, 

And Bacon's mansion trembles o’er his head. 40 

Are these thy views ? proceed, illustrious youth, 

And virtue guard thee to the throne of Truth ! 

Yet should thy soul indulge the gen'rous heat, 

Till captive Science yields her last retreat ; 

Should Reason guide thee with her brightest ray, 

And pour on misty Doubt resistless day ; 

Should no false Kindness lure to loose delight. 

Nor Praise relax, nor Difficulty fright; 

Should tempting Novelty thy cell refrain, 

And Sloth effuse her opiate fumes in vain ; 

Should Beauty blunt on fops her fatal dart, 

Nor claim the triumph of a letter'd heart; 

Should no Disease thy torpid veins invade, 

Nor Melancholy’s phantoms haunt thy shade ; 

Yet hope nor life from grief or danger free, 

Nor think the doom of man revers'd for thee : 

Deign on the passing world to turn thine eyes. 

And pause awhile from letters, to be wise ; 

There mark what ills the scholar's life assail, 

Toil, envy, want, the patron, and the jail. 

See nations slowly wise, and meanly just, 

To buried merit raise the tardy bust. 

If dr; "..s yet flatter, once again attend. 

Hear .y-j.v.t s life, and Galileo's end. 



(99-162) 
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Retaliation 

O F old, when Scarron his companions invited, 

Each guest brought his dish, and the feast was 
united. 

If our landlord supplies us with beef and with fish, 
Let each guest bring himself, and he brings the best 
dish : 

Our Dean shall be venison, just fresh from the plains, 
Our Burke shall be tongue, with the garnish of brains, 
Our Will shall be wild fowl, of excellent flavour, 

And Dick with his pepper, shall heighten the savour : 
Our Cumberland's sweetbread its place shall obtain, 
And Douglas is pudding substantial and plain : io 

Our Garrick’s a salad ; for in him we see 
Oil, vinegar, sugar, and saltness agree : 

To make out the dinner full certain I am, 

That Ridge is anchovy, and Reynolds is lamb : 

That Hickey’s a capon, and by the same rule, 
Magnanimous Goldsmith a gooseberry fool. 

At a dinner so various, at such a repast, 

Who'd not be a glutton, and stick to the last ? 

Here, waiter, more wine, let me sit while I m able, 
Till all my companions sink under the table ; 20 

Then, with chaos and blunders encircling my head, 
Let me ponder, and tell what I think of the dead. 

Here lies the good Dean, reunited to earth, 

Who mix'd reason with pleasure, and wisdom with 

mirth : 

If he had any faults, he has left us in doubt, 

At least, in six weeks I could not find them out , 

Yet some have declared, and it can't be denied them, 
That sly-boots was cursedly cunning to hide them. 

Here lies our good Edmund, whose genius was such, 
We scarcely can praise it, or blame it too much ; 3 0 
Who, born for the universe, narrow’d his mind, 

And to party gave up what was meant for mankm 
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Tho’ fraught with all learning, yet straining his throat 
To persuade Tommy Townshend to lend him a vote ; 
Who, too deep for his hearers, still went on refining. 
And thought of convincing, while they thought of din¬ 
ing ; 

Though equal to all things, for all things unfit; 

Too nice for a statesman, too proud for a wit ; 

For a patriot too cool; for a drudge disobedient; 

And too fond of the right to pursue the expedient. 40 
In short, ’twas his fate, unemploy'd, or in place, sir. 
To eat mutton cold, and cut blocks with a razor. 

Here lies honest William, whose heart was a mint. 
While the owner ne'er knew half the good that was in’t; 
The pupil of impulse, it forced him along, 

His conduct still right, with his argument wrong ; 

Still aiming at honour, yet fearing to roam, 

The coachman was tipsy, the chariot drove home ; 
Would you ask for his merits ? alas ! he had none ; 

What was good was spontaneous, his faults were his 
own. 50 

Here lies honest Richard whose fate I must sigh at; 
Alas ! that such frolic should now be so quiet ! 

What spirits were his ! what wit and what whim ! 

Now breaking a jest, and now breaking a limb ! 

Now wrangling and grumbling to keep up the ball! 

Now teasing and vexing, yet laughing at all 1 
In short, so provoking a devil was Dick, 

That we wish’d him full ten times a day at Old Nick; 
But, missing his mirth and agreeable vein. 

As often we wish’d to have Dick back again. 60 
Here Cumberland lies, having acted his parts, 

The Terence of England, the mender of hearts ; 

A flattering painter, who made it his care V 

To draw men as they ought to be, not as they are. 

His gallants are all faultless, his women divine. 

And comedy wonders at being so fine : 

Like a tragedy queen he has dizen’d her out. 

Or rather like tragedy giving a rout. 
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His fools have their follies so lost in a crowd 
Of virtues and feelings that folly grows proud ; 70 

And. coxcombs, alike in their failings alone, 

Adopting his portraits, are pleased with their own. 
Say, Where has our poet this malady caught ? 

Or wherefore his characters thus without fault ? 

Say, was it that vainly directing his view 
To find out men’s virtues, and finding them few, 
Quite sick of pursuing each troublesome elf, 

He grew lazy at last, and drew from himself. 

Here Douglas retires from his toils to relax, 

The scourge of impostors, the terror of quacks : 80 

Come, all ye quack bards, and ye quacking divines, 
Come, and dance on the spot where your tyrant reclines : 
When satire and censure encircled his throne, 

I fear’d for your safety, I fear’d for my own ; 

But now he is gone, and we want a detector, 

Our Dodds shall be pious, our Kenricks shall lecture ; 
Macpherson write bombast, and call it a style ; 

Our Townshend make speeches, and I shall compile ; 
New Lauders and Bowers the Tweed shall cross over, 
No countryman living their tricks to discover ; 9 ° 

Detection her taper shall quench to a spark, 

And Scotchman meet Scotchman, and cheat in the dark. 

Here lies David Garrick, describe him who can. 

An abridgment of all that was pleasant in man : 

As an actor, confess’d without rival to shine ; 

As a wit, if not first, in the very first line : 

Yet, with talents like these, and an excellent heart, 
This man had his failings—a dupe to his art. 

Like an ill judging beauty, his colours he spread, 

And be-plaster’d with rouge his own natural red. 100 
On the stage he was natural, simple, affecting ; 

’Twas only that when he was off he was acting. 

With no reason on earth to go out of his way, 

He turn’d and he varied full ten times a day : 
Though secure of our hearts, yet confoundedly sick 
If they were not his own by finessing and trick": 
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He cast of! his friends, as a huntsman his pack, 

For he knew when he pleased he could whistle them back. 
Of praise a mere glutton, he swallow'd what came. 
And the puff of a dunce he mistook it for fame; no 
Till his relish grown callous, almost to disease. 

Who pepper'd the highest was surest to please. 

But let us be candid, and speak out our mind, 

If dunces applauded, he paid them in kind. 

Ye Kenricks, ye Kellys, and Woodfalls so grave, 

What a commerce was yours while you got and you 
gave I 

How did Grub-street re-echo the shouts that you raised, 
While he was be-Roscius'd, and you were be-praised I 
But peace to his spirit, wherever it flies. 

To act as an angel and mix with the skies : 120 

Those poets, who owe their best fame to his skill, 
Shall still be his flatterers, go where he will; 

Old Shakspeare receive him with praise and with 
love, 

And Beaumonts and Bens be his Kellys above. 

Here Hickey reclines, a most blunt pleasant crea¬ 
ture, 

And slander itself must allow him good nature ; 

He cherish'd his friend, and he relish’d a bumper ; 
Yet one fault he had, and that was a thumper. 
Perhaps you may ask if the man was a miser ? 

I answer, no, no, for he always was wiser : 130 

Too courteous perhaps, or obligingly flat ? 

His very worst foe can't accuse him of that : 

Perhaps he confided in men as they go, 

And so was too foolishly honest ? Ah no ! 

Then what was his failing ? come, tell it, and bum 


ye, 


He was, could he help it ? a special attorney. 

Here Reynolds is laid, and, to tell you my mind, 
He has not left a wiser or better behind : 

His pencil was striking, resistless, and grand ; 

His mar <-:■» were gentle, complying, and bland ; 140 
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Still born to improve us in every part, 

His pencil our faces, his manners our heart: 

To coxcombs averse, yet most civilly steering, 

When they judged without skill he was still hard of 
hearing ; 

When they talk’d of their Raphaels, Coreggios, and 
stuff, 

He shifted his trumpet, and only took snuff. 

By flattery unspoiled. . . . 


CHARLES CHURCHILL 

Bishop Warburton 

T HE first (entitled to the place 

Of honour both by gown and grace, 
Who never let occasion slip 
To take right hand of fellowship. 

And was so proud, that should he meet 
The twelve Apostles in the street. 

He'd turn his nose up at them all, 

And shove his Saviour from the wall; 
Who was so mean (Meanness and Pride 
Shall go together side by side) 

That he would cringe, and creep, be civil. 
And hold a stirrup for the devil, 

If in a journey to his mind, 

He’d let him mount and ride behind ; 
Who basely fawned through all his life. 
For patrons first, then for a wife ; 

Wrote Dedications which must make 
The heart of every Christian quake; 

Made one man equal to, or more 
Than God, then left him, as before 
His God he left, and, drawn by pride, 
Shifted about to t’other side; 

Was by his sire a parson made, 

Merely to give the boy a trade; 

6 


IO 
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But he himself was thereto drawn 
By some faint omens of the lawn, 

And on the truly Christian plan 
To make himself a gentleman, 

A title in which form array’d him, 

Though Fate ne’er thought on’t when she made him. 30 
The oaths he took, ’tis very true. 

But took them as all wise men do, 

With an intent, if things should turn, 

Rather to temporise than bum. 

Gospel and loyalty were made 
To serve the purposes of trade : 

Religion’s are but paper ties, 

Which bind the fool, but which the wise, 

Such idle notions far above, 

Draw on and off, just like a glove : 40 

All gods, all kings, (let this great aim 
Be answered) were to him the same. 

A curate first, he read and read, 

And laid in, whilst he should have fed 
The souls of his neglected flock. 

Of reading such a mighty stock, 

That he o’ercharged the weary brain 
With more than she could well contain ; 

More than she was with spirits fraught 

To turn and methodize to thought, 50 

And which, like ill-digested food, 

To humours turned, and not to blood. 

Brought up to London, from the plow 
And pulpit, how to make a bow 
He tried to learn ; he grew polite, 

And was the poet's parasite. 

With wits conversing (and wits then 
Were to be found ’mongst noblemen) 

He caught, or would have caught, the flame, 

And would be nothing, or the same. 60 

He drank with drunkards, lived with sinners. 

Herded with infidels for dinners; 
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With such an emphasis and grace. 
Blasphemed, that Potter kept not pace : 

He, in the highest reign of noon, 

Bawled bawdy songs to a psalm tune ; 
Lived with men infamous and vile, 

Trucked his salvation for a smile ; 

To catch their humour caught their plan, 
And laughed at God to laugh with man ; 
Praised them, when living, in each breath, 
And damned their memories after death. 

To prove his faith, which all admit 
Is at least equal to his wit, 

And make himself a man of note, 

He in defence of Scripture wrote : 

So long he wrote, and long about it, 

That e’en believers ’gan to doubt it ; 

He wrote, too, of the inward light, 

Though no one knew how he came by ’t, 

And of that influencing grace 

Which in his life ne'er found a place ; 

He wrote, too, of the Holy Ghost, 

Of whom no more than doth a post 
He knew, nor, should an angel shew him, 
Would he or know, or choose to know him. 

Next (for he knew ’twixt every science 
There was a natural alliance) 

He wrote, to advance his Maker's praise, 
Comments on rhymes, and notes on plays, 
And with an all-sufficient air 
Placed himself in the critic’s chair, 

Usurped o'er reason full dominion. 

And governed merely by opinion. 

At length dethroned, and kept in awe 
By one plain, simple man of law, 

He armed dead friends, to vengeance true, 
To abuse the man they never knew. 

Examine strictly all mankind. 

Most characters are mixed we find, 
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And vice and virtue take their turn 
In the same breast to beat and burn. 

Our priest was an exception here, 

Nor did one spark of grace appear, 

Nor one dull, dim spark in his soul ; 

Vice, glorious vice possessed the whole, 

And, in her service truly warm. 

He was in sin most uniform. 

Injurious Satire, own at least 
One snivelling virtue in the priest, no 

One snivelling virtue, which is placed 
They say, in or about the waist. 

Called chastity ; the prudish dame 
Knows it at large by Virtue’s name. 

To this his wife (and in these days 
Wives seldom without reason praise) 

Bears evidence—then calls her child. 

And swears that Tom was vastly wild. 

Ripened by a long course of years, 

He great and perfect now appears. 120 

In shape scarce of the human kind, 

A man, without a manly mind ; 

No husband, though he’s truly wed ; 

Though on his knees a child is bred. 

No father ; injured, without end 
A foe ; and though obliged, no friend ; 

A heart, which virtue ne'er disgraced ; 

A head, whose learning runs to waste ; 

A gentleman, well-bred if breeding 

Rests in the article of reading ; 130 

A man of this world, for the next 

Was ne'er included in his text ; 

A judge of genius, though confessed 
With not one spark of genius blessed ; 

Amongst the first of critics placed, 

Though free from every taint of taste ; 

A Christian without faith or works, 
as he would be a Turk ’mongst Turks ; 
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A great divine, as lords agree, 

Without the least divinity. 140 

To crown all in declining age, 

Inflamed with church and party rage, 

Behold him, full and perfect quite, 

A false saint, and true hypocrite. 

(The Duellist, III, 125-268) 

Doctor Johnson 

P OMPOSO,—insolent and loud. 

Vain idol of a scribbling crowd, 

Whose very name inspires an awe, 

Whose every word is sense and law ; 

For what his greatness hath decreed. 

Like laws of Persia and of Mede, 

Sacred through all the realm of Wit, 

Must never of repeal admit; 

Who, cursing flattery, is the tool 

Of every fawning, flattering fool; 10 

Who wit with jealous eye surveys, 

And sickens at another’s praise ; 

Who, proudly seized of learning’s throne, 

Now damns all learning but his own ; 

Who scorns those common wares to trade in. 
Reasoning, convincing, and persuading, 

But makes each sentence current pass 
With puppy, coxcomb, scoundrel, ass ; 

For ’tis with him a certain rule. 

The folly’s proved when he calls fool; 20 

Who to increase his native strength. 

Draws words six syllables in length, 

With which, assisted with a frown, 

By way of club, he knocks us down ; 

Who ’bove the vulgar dares to rise, 

And sense of decency defies ; 

For this same decency is made 
Only for bunglers in the trade, 
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And, like the cobweb laws, is still 

Broke through by great ones when they will— 30 

Pomposo, with strong sense supplied, 

Supported, and confirm’d by pride. 

His comrades’ terrors to beguile 
* Grinn’d horribly a ghastly smile : ’ 

Features so horrid, were it light, 

Would put the devil himself to flight. 

(The Ghost, II, 653-88) 

JOHN WOLCOT (“ PETER PINDAR ”) 

BOZZI AND PlOZZI 

A T length rush’d forth two candidates for fame, 

A Scotchman, one ; and one a London Dame : 
That, by th’ emphatic Johnson, christen’d Bozzy ; 
This, by the Bishop’s Licence, Dame Piozzi ; 

Whose widow’d name, by topers lov’d, was Thrale, 
Bright in the annals of election ale : 

A name, by marriage, that gave up the ghost ! 

In poor Pedocchio,—no !—Piozzi, lost ! 

Each seiz’d with ardor wild the grey goose quill : 
Each set to work the intellectual mill ; 10 

That pecks of bran so coarse began to pour, 

To one small solitary grain of flour. 


Madame Piozzi. Sam Johnson was of Michael John¬ 
son bom ; 

Whose shop of books did Lichfield Town adorn : 
Wrong-headed, stubborn as a halter’d ram ; 

In short, the model of our Hero Sam : 

Inclin’d to madness too—for when his shop 
Fell down for want of cash to buy a prop ; 

For fear the thieves might steal the vanish’d store, 
He duly wc-nt each night and lock’d the door ! 20 

Bozzy. Yvhilst Johnson was in Edinburgh, my wife. 
To please his palate, studied for her life : 
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With ev’ry rarity she fill’d her house. 

And gave the Doctor for his dinner grouse. 

• • • • 

When Foote, his leg by some misfortune broke, 

Says I to Johnson, all by way of joke, 

‘ Sam, Sir, in paragraph will soon be clever, 

And take off Peter better now than ever.’ 

On which says Johnson without hesitation, 

* George will rejoice at Foote's depeditation.’ 3 ° 

On which, says I, a penetrating elf ! f 

* Doctor, I’m sure, you coin'd that word yourself. 

On which he laugh'd ; and said I had divin'd it, 

For bona fide he had really coin'd it. 

* And yet of all the words I’ve coin'd,’ says he, 

‘ My Dictionary, Sir, contains but three. 

Madame Piozzi. The Doctor said in literary matters, 
A Frenchman goes not deep—he only smatters : 

Then ask’d what could be hoped for from the dogs . 

Fellows that liv’d eternally on frogs. 4 ° 

Bozzy. In grave procession to St. Lennard s Col- 

lcgG, 

Well stuff’d with ev'ry sort of useful knowledge, 

We stately walk’d as soon as supper ended : 

The Landlord and the Waiter both attended : 

The Landlord, skill’d a piece of grease to handle, 
Before us march’d and held a tallow candle : 

A lantern (some fam’d Scotsman its creator) 

With equal grace was carried by the waiter : 

Next morning from our beds we took a leap, 

And found ourselves much better for our sleep. ^ 5 ° 

Madame Piozzi. In Lincolnshire, a lady show d our 

friend . 

A grotto, that she wish’d him to commend : ? 

Quoth she, ‘ How cool in summer this abode , 

■ Yes. Madam,' answer’d Johnson, ' for a *>“■ 

Bozzy. Between old Scalpa's rugged isle and Rasay s, 

The wind was vastly boist’rous in our faces . 
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’Twas glorious, Johnson’s figure to set sight on—* 
High in the boat, he look’d a noble Triton 1 
But lo ! to damp our pleasure, fate concurs. 

For Jo. the blockhead lost his master’s spurs : 60 

This, for the Rambler’s temper, was a rubber. 

Who wonder'd Joseph could be such a lubber. 

Madame Piozzi. I ask’d him if he knock’d Tom 
Osborn down ; 

As such a tale was current through the town— 

Says I, * Do tell me Doctor what befell,’ 

‘ Why, dearest lady, there is nought to tell: 

I ponder'd on the prop'rest mode to treat him— 

The dog was impudent, and so I beat him ! 

Tom like a fool proclaim'd his fancied wrongs ; 

Others that I belaboured, held their tongues.’ 70 
Did any one that he was happy, cry— 

Johnson would tell him plumply, ’twas a lie : 

A lady told him she was really so : 

On which he sternly answer'd, * Madame, no ! 

Sickly you are, and ugly—foolish, poor; 

And therefore can't be happy, I am sure. 

’Twould make a fellow hang himself whose ear 
Were from such creatures forc’d such stuff to hear.’ 

Bozzy. Lo ! when we landed on the Isle of Mull, 
The megrims got into the Doctor’s scull: 80 

With such bad humours he began to fill, 

I thought he would not go to Icolmkill: 

But lo ! those megrims (wonderful to utter !) 

Were banish'd all by tea and bread and butter 1 
Madame Piozzi. The Doctor had a cat and christen’d 
Hodge, 

That at his house in Fleet Street used to lodge— 

This Hodge grew old, and sick, and used to wish 
That all his dinners were compos'd of fish. 

To please poor Hodge, the Doctor, all so kind, 

V ent out, and bought him oysters to his mind. 90 
This every day he did—nor ask'd black Frank, 

Who deem'd himself of much too high a rank, 
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With vulgar fish-fags to be forc’d to chat. 

And purchase oysters for a mangy cat. 

• ••••••••••• 

Sir John. For shame ! for shame ! for Heaven’s sake 
pray be quiet— 

Not Billingsgate exhibits such a riot. 

Behold for Scandal you have made a feast. 

And turn’d your idol, Johnson, to a beast: 

’Tis plain that tales of ghosts are arrant lies, 

Or instantaneously would Johnson's rise : 100 

Make you both eat your paragraphs so evil— 

And for your treatment of him play the devil. 

Just like two Mohawks on the man you fall— 

No murd’rer is worse serv'd at Surgeon’s-Hall. 

Instead of adding splendour to his name, 

Your books are downright gibbets to his fame. 

Of those your anecdotes—may I be cursed 
If I can tell you which of them is worst. 

You never with posterity can thrive— 

’Tis by the Rambler's death alone you live no 

Like wrens, that in some volume I have read 
Hatch’d by strange fortune in a horse's head. 

Poor Sam was rather fainting in his glory— 

But lo ! his fame lies foully dead before ye. 

Thus to some dying man (a frequent case) 

Two doctors come and give the coup de grace. 
Zounds ! Madam, mind the duties of a wife, 

And dream no more of Doctor Johnson's life, 

A happy knowledge in a pie or pudding 
Will more delight your friends than all your studying. 120 
One cut from ven’son to the heart can speak 
Stronger than ten quotations from the Greek : 

One fat Sir Loin possesses more sublime 
Than all the airy castles built by rhyme. 

One nipperkin of stingo with a toast 

Beats all the streams the Muses Fount can boast. 

Yes ! in one pint of porter, lo ! my belly can 
Find blisses not in all the floods of Helicon. 
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Enough those anecdotes your pow’rs have shown : 
Sam’s Life, dear Ma’am, will only damn your own. 130 
For thee, James Boswell, may the hand of fate 
Arrest thy goose-quill and confine thy prate : 

Thy egotisms the world disgusted hears— 

Then load with vanities no more our ears, 

Like some lone puppy yelping all night long. 

That tires the very echoes with his tongue. 

Yet should it lie beyond the pow’rs of Fate, 

To stop thy pen and still thy darling prate, 

Oh ! be in solitude to live thy luck, 

A chattering magpie on the Isle of Muck. 140 

Thus spoke the Judge ; then leaping from the chair. 
He left in consternation lost the pair : 

Black Frank he sought, on anecdote to cram. 

And vomit first a Life of surly Sam. 

Shock’d at the little manners of the Knight, 

The rivals marv’ling mark’d his sudden flight ; 

Then to their pens and paper rush’d the twain, 

To kill the mangled Rambler o’er again. 

(I, 49-58. 95- iq 6, 145-214; II. 357-4 10 ) 


A Birthday Ode 

N OW mov’d King, Queen, and Princesses so grand. 
To visit the first brewer in the land— 

Who sometimes drank his beer and munch’d his meat 
In a snug corner christen'd Chiswell-Street. 


Lord Aylesbury, and Denbigh's Lord also. 

His Grace the Duke of Montague likewise, 

With Lady Harcourt join'd the raree-show, 

And fix'd all Smithfield’s marv’ling eyes— 

For lo ! a greater show ne’er grac’d those quarters. 
Since Mary roasted, just like crabs, the martyrs. 10 

Arriv’d, the King bioad grinn’d and gave a nod 
To Mr. Whitbread, who had God 

Come with his angels to behold his beer. 
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With more respect he never could have met— 

Indeed the man was in a sweat, 

So much the Brewer did the King revere. 

Her Majesty contriv’d to make a dip— 

Light as a feather then the King did skip, 

And ask’d a thousand questions with a laugh, 

Before poor Whitbread well could answer half. 20 

Reader ! my Ode should have a simile— 

Well ! in Jamaica, on a tam’rind tree, 

Five hundred parrots, gabbling just like Jews, 

I saw—such noise the feather'd imps did make 
As made my pericranium ache— 

Asking and telling parrot news : 

Thus was the brewhouse fill'd with gabbling noise, 

Whilst draymen and the brewer's boys 

Did eat the questions which the King did ask ; 

In diff’rent parties were they staring seen, 3 ° 

Wond’ring to think they saw a King and Queen ; 
Behind a tub were some, and some behind a cask. 

Some draymen forc’d themselves (a pretty luncheon) 
Into the mouths of many a gaping puncheon, 

And thro’ the bung-hole wink'd with curious eye, 

To view and be assur’d what sort of things 
Were Princesses, and Queens, and Kings ; 

For whose most lofty station thousands sigh ! 

And lo ! of all the gaping puncheon clan. 

Few were the mouths that had not got a man ! 40 

Now Majesty into a pump so deep 
Did with an opera glass of Dolland peep. 

Examining with care each wond’rous matter 

That brought up water— 

Thus have I seen a magpie in the street, 

A chatt’ring bird we often meet. 
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A bird for curiosity well known. 

With head awry. 

And cunning eye. 

Peep knowingly into a marrow-bone. 50 

And now his curious Majesty did stoop 
To count the nails on ev’ry hoop : 

And lo ! no single thing came in his way 
That, full of deep research, he did not say, 

' What's this ? hae, has ? what’s that ? what’s this ? 
what’s that ? ’ 

So quick the words too, when he deign’d to speak, 

As if each syllable would break its neck. 

Thus, to the world of great whilst others crawl, 

Our Sovereign peeps into the world of small : 

Thus microscropic geniuses explore 60 

Things that too oft provoke the public scorn. 

Yet swell of useful knowledges the store, 

By finding systems in a pepper-corn. 

Now Mr. Whitbread, serious, did declare, 

To make the Majesty of England stare. 

That he had butts enough, he knew, 

Plac'd side by side, would reach along to Kew : 

On which the King with wonder swiftly cry'd, 

\\ hat ? if they reach to Kew then side by side, 

What would they do plac’d end to end ? ’ 70 

To whom, with knitted calculating brow, 

The Man of Beer most solemnly did vow, 

Almost to Windsor that they would extend ; 

On which the King, with wond’ring mien, 

Repeated it unto the wond’ring Queen : 

On which, quick turning round his halter’d head, 

The brewer's horse with face astonish’d neigh’d;* 

The brewer's dog too pour'd a note of thunder,’ 
Rattled his chain, and wagg’d his tail for wonder. 
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Now did the King for other beers enquire, 

For Calvert’s, Jordan’s, Thrale’s entire— 

• And after talking of these diff'rent beers, 

Ask’d Whitbread if his porter equall’d theirs ? 

This was a puzzling disagreeing question. 

Grating like arsenic on his host's digestion ; 

A kind of question to the Man of Cask 
That not ev’n Solomon himself would ask. 

Now Majesty, alive to knowledge, took 
A very pretty memorandum book. 

With gilded leaves of asses' skin so white, 90 

And in it legibly began to write— 

Memorandum. A charming place beneath the grates 
For roasting chesnuts or potates. 

Mem. ’Tis hops that give a bitterness to beer—■ 
Hops grow in Kent, says Whitbread, and elsewhere. 

Qucere. Is there no cheaper stuff ? where doth it dwell— 
Would not horse aloes bitter it as well ? 
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Mem. To try it soon on our small beer— 

’Twill save us sev’ral pounds a year. 

Mem. To remember to forget to ask 100 

Old Whitbread to my house one day— 

Mem. Not to forget to take of beer the cask, 

The brewer offer’d me, away. 

( 54 - 158 ) 
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The Baviad 

I T must not, cannot be ; for I was born 
To brand obtrusive ignorance with scorn , 
On bloated pedantry to pour my rage. 

And hiss preposterous fustian from the stage. 
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Lo, Della Crusca ! in his closet pent, 

He toils to give the crude conception vent. 

Abortive thoughts that right and wrong confound. 
Truth sacrific'd to letters, sense to sound ; 

False glare, incongruous images, combine ; 

And noise and nonsense clatter through the line. io 
’Tis done. Her house the generous Piozzi lends. 
And thither summons her blue-stocking friends ; 

The summons her blue-stocking friends obey, 

Lur'd by the love of Poetry—and Tea. 

The Bard steps forth in birthday splendour dress’d, 
His right hand graceful waving o’er his breast; 

His left extending, so that all might see 
A roll inscrib’d * The Wreath of Liberty.’ 

So forth he steps, and with complacent air, 

Bows round the circle, and assumes the chair : 20 

With lemonade he gargles first his throat, 

Then sweetly preludes to the liquid note : 

And now ’tis silence all. * Genius or Muse ’— 

Thus while the flow’ry subject he pursues, 

A wild delirium round th' assembly flies ; 

Unusual lustre shoots from Emma’s eyes ; 

Luxurious Arno drivels as he stands ; 

And Anna frisks, and Laura claps her hands. 

O wretched man ! and dost thou toil to please. 

At this late hour such prurient ears as these ? 30 

Is thy poor pride contented to receive 
Such transitory fame as fools can give ? 

Fools who unconscious of the critic's laws, 

Rain in such show'rs their indistinct applause. 

That Thou, even Thou, who liv'st upon renown. 

And with eternal puffs insult’st the town, 

Art forc'd at length, to check the idiot roar, 

And cry, ‘ For heaven's sweet sake, no more, no more ! ’ 
‘ But why,’ thou say'st, ‘ why am I learn'd, why fraught 
With all the priest and all the sage have taught, 40 
If the huge mass, within my bosom pent. 

Must struggle there despairing of a vent ? * 
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Thou learn’d ! Alas, for Learning ! She is sped. 

And hast thou dimm’d thy eyes, and wrack’d thy head 
And broke thy rest for this, and this alone ? 

And is thy knowledge nothing if not known ? 

O fool, fool, fool !—But still, thou criest, ’tis sweet 
To hear ‘ That’s He ! ’ from every one we meet; 
That’s he whom critic Bell declares divine. 

For whom the fair diurnal laurels twine ; 50 

Whom Magazines, Reviews conspire to praise, 

And Greathead calls the Homer of our days. 

( 35 - 86 ) 


i The Maeviad 

Y es, did I say that Crusca’s ' true sublime ’ 

Lacked taste, and sense, and everything but 
rhyme ; 

That Arno’s ' easy strains ’ were coarse and rough, 
And Edwin’s 'matchless numbers’ woeful stuff. 

And who—forgive, O gentle Bell! the word. 

For it must out—who, prithee, so absurd. 

So mulishly absurd, as not to join 

In this with me ; save always Thee and Thine ! 

Yet still, the soul of candour, I allow'd 
Their jingling elegies amused the crowd ; 10 

That lords and dukes hung blubbering o'er each line. 
That lady-critics wept and cried ‘ divine.’ 

That love-lorn priests reclin’d the pensive head, 

And sentimental ensigns, as they read, 

Wiped the sad drops of pity from the eye, 

And burst between a hiccup and a sigh. 

Yet, not content, like horse-leeches they come, 

And split my head with one eternal hum 

For * more ! more ! more ! ’ Away ! For should I 

grant 

The full, the unreserved applause ye want, 

St. John might then my partial voice accuse, 

And claim my suffrage for his tragic muse ; 


20 
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And Greathead, rising from his short disgrace. 

Fling the forgotten ‘ Regent ’ in my face ; 

Bid me my censure, as I may, deplore, 

And like my brother critics cry * Encore ! ’ 

Alas, my learn’d friends! for leam'd ye are. 

As Bell will say, or, if ye ask it, swear ; 

’Tis not enough (though this be somewhat too, 

And more perhaps than Jernyngham can do) 30 

’Tis not enough to dole out Ahs ! and Ohs ! 

Through Kemble’s thorax or through Bensley’s nose ; 
To fill our stage with scaffolds, or to fright 
Our wives with rapes, repeated thrice a night ; 

Judges—not such as self-created, sit 
On that Tremendous Bench which skirts the pit. 
Where idle Thespis nods, while Arno dreams 
Of Nereids ‘ purling in ambrosial streams ; ’ 

Where Este in rapture cons fantastic airs, 

‘ Old Pistol new revived ’ in Topham stares, 40 

And Boswell, aping with preposterous pride 
Johnson’s worst frailties, rolls from side to side. 

His heavy head from hour to hour erects, 

Affects the fool, and is what he affects— 

Judges of truth and sense yet more demand : 

That art to nature lend a helping hand ! 

That fables well devised, be simply told, 

Correct if new, and probable if old. 

When Mason leads Elfrida forth to view, 

Adorn’d with virtues which she never knew, 50 

I feel for every tear ; while born along 
By the full tide of unresisted song, 

I stop not to enquire if all be just, 

But take her goodness, as her grief, on trust; 

’Till calm reflection checks me, and I see 
The heroine as she was, and ought to be, 

A bold, bad woman, wading to the throne 

Thro' seas of blood and crimes till then unknown : 

Then, then I hate the magic that deceived 

Ard blush to think how fondly I believed. 60 
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Not so, when Atheling, made in some strange plot 
The hero of a day that knew him not. 

Struts from the field his enemy had won, 

On stately stilts, exulting and undone ! 

Here I can only pity, only smile ; 

Where not one grace, one elegance of style, 

} Redeems the audacious folly of the rest, 

Truth sacrificed, and history made a jest. 

Let this, ye Cruscans, if your heads be made 
‘ Of penetrable stuff,’ let this persuade 70 

Your husky tribes their wanderings to restrain. 

Nor hope what taste and Mason failed to gain. 

Then let your style be brief, your meaning clear, 

, Nor, like Lorenzo, tire the labouring ear 
With a wild waste of words, found without sense. 
And all the florid glare of impotence. 

Still with your characters your language change, 
From grave to gay, as nature dictates range; 

Now droop in all the plaintiveness of woe, 

Now in glad numbers light and airy flow, 80 

Now shake the stage in guilt’s alarming tone. 

And make the aching bosom all your own ; 

N ow —but I sing in vain ; from first to last, 
v Your joy is fustian, and your grief bombast: 

Rhetoric has banished reason ; kings and queens 
Vent in hyperboles their royal spleens; 

Guardsmen in metaphors express their hopes, 

And maidens in white linen howl in tropes. 

Reverent I greet the bards of other days. 

Blest be your names ! and lasting be your praise ! 90 
From nature’s varied face ye wisely drew. 

And following ages owned the copies true. 

O 1 had our sots, who rhyme with headlong haste, 
And think reflection still a foe to taste, 

But brains your pregnant scenes to understand. 

An d give us truth, tho’ but at second hand, 

’Twere something yet! But no ; they never look— 
Shall souls of fire, they cry, a tutor brook ? 

7 
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Forbid it inspiration ! Thus your pain 

Is void, and ye have lived for them in vain ; ioo 

In vain for Crusca, and his skipping school, 

Cobbe, Reynolds, Andrews, and that nobler fool; 

Who naught but Laura’s tinkling trash admire. 

And the mad jingle of Matilda’s lyre. 

But Crusca still has merit, and may claim 
No humbler station in the ranks of fame ; 

He taught us first the language to refine, 

To crowd with beauties every spariding line ; 

Old phrases with new meanings to dispense, 

Amuse the fancy and—confound the sense: iio 

O void of reason 1 Is it thus you praise 
A linsey-woolsey song, framed with such ease. 

Such vacancy of thought, that every line 
Might tempt e'en Vaughan to whisper, ‘ This is mine ! * 
Vaughan ! well remembered. He, good man, com¬ 
plains 

That I affixed his name to Edwin’s strains. 

’Tis just—for what three kindred souls have done. 

Is most unfairly charged, I ween, on one. 

Pardon, my learned friend ! With wat'ry eyes 
Thy growing fame to truth I sacrifice ; 120 

To many a sonnet call thy claims in doubt. 

And ‘ at one entrance shut thy glory out.’ 

\ ct mewl thou still. Shall my lord’s dormouse die, 
And low in dust without a requiem he ! 

No, mewl thou still : and while thy d—s join 
I heir melancholy symphonies to thine. 

My righteous verse shall labour to restore 
The well-earned fame it robbed them of before. 
Edwin, whatever elegies of woe 

Drop from the gentle mouths of Vaughan and Co. 130 
To this or that, henceforth no more confined, 

Shall, like a surname, take in all the kind. 

Right ! cry thy brethren. When the heaven-born 
muse 

Sbumes her descent, and for low earthly views. 
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Hums o’er a beetle's bier the doleful stave. 

Or sits chief mourner at a May-bug's grave, 

Satire should scourge her from the vile employ. 

And bring her back to friendship, love, and joy. 

But spare Cesario, Carlos, Adelaide, 

The truest poetess ! the truest maid ! 140 

Lorenzo, Reuben, spare : far be the thought 
Of interest, far from them. Unbribed, unbought. 
They pour from their big breast’s prolific zone, 

A proud, poetic fervour, only known 
To souls like theirs; as Anna’s youth inspires, 

As Laura’s graces kindle fierce desires. 

As Henriett—For heaven's sake ! not so fast. 

I too, my masters, ere my teeth were cast, 

Had learned, by rote, to rave of Delia’s charms, 

To die of transports found in Chloe’s arms, 150 

Coy Daphne with obstreperous plaints to woo, 

And curse the cruelty of—God knows who. 

When Phoebus, (not the power that bade thee write, 
For he, dear Dapper ! was a lying sprite) 

One morn, when dreams are true, approached my 
side, 

And, frowning on my tuneful lumber, cried, 

‘ Lo 1 every corner with soft sonnets crammed. 

And high-born odes, “ works damned, or to be 
damned : ” 

And is thy active folly adding more 
To this most worthless, most superfluous store ? 160 

O impotence of toil 1 thou mightest as well 
Give sense to Este, or modesty to Bell. 

Forbear, forbear : what tho’ thou canst not claim 
The sacred honours of a poet's name, 

Due to the few alone, whom I inspire 
With lofty rapture, with etherial fire ! 

Yet mayst thou arrogate the humble praise 
Of reason’s bard, if in thy future lays 
Plain sense and truth (and surely these are thine) 
Correct thy wanderings, and thy flights confine.’ 17° 
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Here ceased the God, and vanished. Forth I sprang 
While in my ear the voice divine yet rang ; 

Seized every rag and scrap, approached the fire, 

And saw whole Albums in the blaze expire. 

(I-I75) 


THE ANTI-JACOBIN 

The Loves of the Triangles 

A LAS ! that partial Science should approve 
The sly Rectangle's too licentious love ! 

For three bright nymphs the wily wizard burns ; 
Three bright-ey'd nymphs requite his flame by turns. 
Strange force of magic skill ! combined of yore 
With Plato’s science and Menecmus’ lore. 

In Afric’s schools, amid those sultry sands 
High on its base where Pompey’s pillar stands, 

This learnt the Seer; and learnt, alas ! too well. 

Each scribbled talisman, and smoky spell : 10 

What mutter'd charms, what soul-subduing arts 
Fell Zatanai to his sons imparts. 

Gins—black and huge ! who in Dom-Daniel’s cave 
Writhe your scorch d limbs on sulphur's azure wave, 
Or, shivering, yell amidst eternal snows, 

Where cloud-capp’d Caf protrudes his granite toes ; 
(Bound by his will, Judaea’s fabled king, 

Lord of Aladdin’s Lamp and mystic Ring.) 

Gins ! ye remember !—for your toil convey’d 
Whate'er of drugs the powerful charm could aid ; 20 
Air, earth, and sea ye search’d, and where below 
riame embryo lavas, young volcanoes glow,— 

Gins ! ye beheld appall’d the enchanter’s hand 
Wave in dark air the Hypothenusal wand; 

Saw him the mystic Circle trace, and wheel 
With head erect, and far-extended heel; 

S vy him, with speed that mock'd the dazzled eye, 
Jm:.,*- whirl'd, in quick gyrations eddying fly : 
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Till, done the potent spell, behold him grown 

Fair Venus’ emblem—the Phoenician Cone. 30 

Triumphs the Seer, and now secure observes 
The kindling passions of the rival Curves. 

And first, the fair Parabola behold, 

Her timid arms with virgin blush unfold ! 

Though, on one focus fix’d, her eyes betray 
A heart that glows with love's resistless sway, 
Though, climbing oft, she strive with bolder grace 
Round his tall neck to clasp her fond embrace, 

Still e’er she reach it from his polish'd side, 

Her trembling hands in devious Tangents glide. 40 

frot thus Hyperbola :—with subtlest art 
The blue-eyed wanton plays her changeful part; 
Quick as her conjugated axes move 
Through every posture of luxurious love, 

Her sportive limbs with easiest grace expand ; 

Her charms unveil’d provoke the lover’s hand : 
Unveil’d, except in many a filmy ray 
Where light Asymptotes o’er her bosom play, 

Nor touch her glowing skin, nor intercept the day. 

Yet why. Ellipsis, at thy fate repine ? 5 ° 

More lasting bliss, securer joys are thine. 

Though to each fair his treacherous wish may stray, 
Though each in turn may seize a transient sway, 

’Tis thine with mild coercion to restrain. 

Twine round his struggling heart, and bind with endless 

chain. 

Thus, happy France ! in thy regenerate land, 

Where Taste with Rapine saunters hand in hand ; 
Where nursed in seats of innocence and bliss. 

Reform greets Terror with fraternal kiss ; 

Where mild Philosophy first taught to scan 60 

The wrongs of Providence, and rights of Man ; 

Where Memory broods o’er Freedom's earlier scene, 
The Lantern bright, and brighter Guillotine 
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Three gentle swains evolve their longing arms, 
And woo the young Republic’s virgin charms : 
And though proud Barras with the fair succeed, 
Though not in vain the Attorney Rewbell plead, 
Oft doth the impartial nymph their love forego, 
To clasp thy crooked shoulders, blest Lepaux ! 


’Twas thine alone, O youth of giant frame, 
Isosceles ! that rebel heart to tame ! 

In vain coy Mathesis thy presence flies, 

Still turn her fond hallucinating eyes ; 

1 hrills with Galvanic fires each tortuous nerve, 
Throb her blue veins, and dies her cold reserve ; • 
—Yet strives the fair, till in the Giant’s breast 
She sees the mutual passion flame confess’d : 

\\ here’er he moves she sees his tall limbs trace 
Interval Angles equal at the Base ; 

Again she doubts him : but produced at will, 

She sees the external Angles equal still. 


Say, blest Isosceles ! what favouring pow’r, 

Or love, or chance, at night’s auspicious hour, 

W hile to the Asses’-Bridge entranced you stray’d, 
Led to the Asses’-Bridge the enamour’d maid ? 

—'I he Asses’-Bridge, for ages doom'd to hear 
The deafening surge assault his wooden ear, 

With joy repeats sweet sounds of mutual bliss, 

The soft susurrant sigh, and gently-murmuring kiss. 


So thy dark arches, London Bridge, bestride 90 
Indignant Thames, and part his angry tide ; 

There oft—returning from those green retreats, 

W here fair \ auxhallia decks her sylvan seats ;_ 

Where each spruce nymph, from city comptem free, 

* ips the froth d syllabub or fragrant tea ; 

W hile with sliced ham, scrap’d beef, and burnt cham- 

p:igno ; 

Her 'prtiif ice lover sootnes his amorous pain ; 
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—There oft, in well-trimm’d wherry, glide along 
Smart beaux and giggling belles, a glittering throng ; 
Smells the tarr’d rope—with undulation fine ioo 

Flaps the loose sail—the silken awnings shine ; 

• Shoot we the bridge ! ’—the venturous boatmen cry— 

* Shoot we the bridge ! ’—the exulting fare reply. 
—Down the steep fall the headlong waters go, 

Curls the white foam, the breakers roar below. 

_The veering helm the dextrous steersman stops, 

Shifts the thin oar, the fluttering canvas drops ; 

Then with closed eyes, clench’d hands, and quick-drawn 

breath, 

Darts at the central arch, nor heeds the gulf beneath. 

_Full ’gainst the pier the unsteady timbers knock, no 

The loose planks starting own the impetuous shock ; 

The shifted oar, dropp'd sail, and steadied helm. 

With angry surge the closing waters whelm— 

Laughs the glad Thames, and clasps each fair one’s charms 
That screams and scrambles in his oozy arms. 

_Drench’d each smart garb, and clogg’d each strug¬ 
gling limb, 

Far o’er the stream the Cockneys sink or swim ; 
While each badged boatman clinging to his oar, 
Bounds o’er the buoyant wave, and climbs the applaud¬ 
ing shore. 


So. towering Alp ! from thy majestic ridge 120 
Young Freedom gazed on Lodi's blood-stained Bridge , 
—Saw, in thick throngs, conflicting armies rush, 
Ranks close on ranks, and squadrons squadrons crush ; 

_Burst in bright radiance through the battle s storm, 

Waved her broad hands, display'd her awful form ; 
Bade at her feet regenerate nations bow. 

And twined the wreath round Buonaparte's brow. 
—Quick with new lights, fresh hopes, and alter d zea , 
The slaves of Despots dropp’d the blunted steel: 
Exulting Victory own’d her favourite child, 3 

And freed Liguria clapt her hands and smiled. 
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Nor long the time ere Britain’s shores shall greet 
The warrior-sage with gratulation sweet: 

Eager to grasp the wreath of Naval Fame, 

The Great Republic plans the Floating Frame I 
—O'er the huge plane gigantic Terror stalks, 

And counts with joy the close-compacted balks : 

Of young-eyed Massacres the Cherub crew, 

Round their grim chief the mimic task pursue; 

Turn the stiff screw, apply the strengthening clamp, 140 
Drive the long bolt, or fix the stubborn cramp. 

Lash the reluctant beam, the cable splice. 

Join the firm dove-tail with adjustment nice, 

Through yawning fissures urge the willing wedge, 

Or give the smoothing adze a sharper edge, 

Or group’d in fairy bands with playful care. 

The unconscious bullet in the furnace bear ; 

Or, gaily tittering, tip the match with fire,* 

Prime the big mortar, bid the shell aspire; 

Applaud with tiny hands and laughing eyes, i 5 o 

And watch the bright destruction as it flies. 

Now the fierce forges gleam with angry glare— 

The windmill waves his woven wifigs in air; 

Swells the proud sail, the exulting streamers fly. 

Their nimble fins unnumber'd paddles ply : 

—Ye soft airs breath, ye gentle billows waft, 

And fraught with Freedom, bear the expected Raft ! 

—Perch'd on her back, behold the Patriot train, 

Muir, Ashley, Barlow, Tone, O'Connor. Paine ; 

While Tandy's hand directs the blood-empurpled 
rein. 

IOO 

Ye Imps of Murder, guard her angel form 
Check the rude surge, and chase the hovering storm ; 
bnield from contusive rocks her timber limbs 
And guide the sweet Enthusiast as she swims ! 

—And now, with web-foot oars, she gains the land. 
And foreign footsteps press the yielding sand : 
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—The Communes spread, the gay Departments smile, 
Fair Freedom’s Plant o’ershades the laughing isle : 

—Fired with new hopes the exulting peasant sees 
The Gallic streamer woo the British breeze; 170 

While, pleased to watch its undulating charms, 

The smiling infant spreads his little arms. 

Ye Sylphs of Death, on demon pinions flit 
Where the tall Guillotine is raised for Pitt: 

To the poised plank tie fast the monster's back, 

Close the nice slider, ope the expectant sack ; 

Then twitch, with fairy hands, the frolic pin— 

Down falls the impatient axe with deafening din ; 

The liberated head rolls off below, 

And simpering Freedom hails the happy blow 1 180 

(75-143. 184-295) 


New Morality 

I F Vice appal thee,—if thou view with awe 

Insults that brave, and crimes that ’scape the law ;— 
Yet may the specious bastard brood, which claim 
A spurious homage under Virtue’s name, 

Sprung from that parent of ten thousand crimes, 

The New Philosophy of modern times,— 

Yet, these may rouse thee !—with unsparing hand, 
Oh, lash the vile impostures from the land ! 

—First, stem Philosophy :—not she who dries 
The orphan’s tears, and wipes the widow’s eyes ; 10 

Not she, who, sainted Charity her guide, 

Of British bounty pours the annual tide :— 

But French Philanthropy ;—whose boundless mind 
Glows with the general love of all mankind ; 
Philanthropy,—beneath whose baneful sway 
Each patriot passion sinks and dies away. 

Taught in her school to imbibe thy mawkish strain, 
Condorcet, filter’d through the dregs of Paine, 
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Each pert adept disowns a Briton’s part. 

And plucks the name of England from his heart. 20 

What, shall a name, a word, a sound control 
The aspiring thought, and cramp the expansive soul ? 
Shall one half-peopled Island’s rocky round 
A love, that glows for all Creation, bound ? 

And social charities contract the plan 
Framed for thy Freedom, universal Man ? 

—No—through the extended globe his feelings run 
As broad and general as the unbounded sun ! 

No narrow bigot he ; his reason'd view 

Thy interests, England, ranks with thine, Peru ! 30 

France at our doors, he sees no danger nigh. 

But heaves for Turkey’s woes the impartial sigh ; 

A steady Patriot of the World alone, 

The friend of every country—but his own. 

Next conies a gentler Virtue.—Ah ! beware 
Lest the harsh verse her shrinking softness scare. 

Visit her not too roughly ;—the warm sigh 
Breathes on her lips ;—the tear-drop gems her eye. 
Sweet Sensibility, who dwells enshrined 
In the fine foldings of the feeling mind ;— 40 

With delicate Mimosa’s sense endued, 

Who shrinks instinctive from a hand too rude ; 

Or, like the anagallis, prescient flower, 

Shuts her soft petals at the approaching shower. 

Sweet child of sickly Fancy !—her of yore 
From her loved France Rousseau to exile bore ; 

And, while midst lakes and mountains wild he ran. 
Full of himself, and shunn’d the haunts of man. 
Taught her o’er each lone vale and Alpine steep 
To lisp the story of his wrongs, and weep ; 50 

Taught her to cherish still in either eye, 

Of tender tears a plentiful supply, 

And pour them in the brooks that babbled by;— 
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—Taught by nice scales to mete her feelings strong, 
False by degrees, and exquisitely wrong ;— 

—For the crushed beetle first,—the widow’d dove, 
And all the warbled sorrows of the grove ;— 

Next for poor suff’ring guilt;—and last of all. 

For Parents, Friends, a King and Country's fall. 

Mark her fair votaries, prodigal of grief, 60 

With cureless pangs, and woes that mock relief, 

Droop in soft sorrow o’er a faded flower; 

O’er a dead jack-ass pour the pearly shower ;— 

But hear, unmoved, of Loire's ensanguined flood. 
Choked up with slain ;—of Lyons drench’d in blood ; 
Of crimes that blot the age, the world with shame, 
Foul crimes, but sicklied o’er with freedom s name ; 
Altars and thrones subverted, social life 
Trampled to earth,—the husband from the wife, 
Parent from child, with ruthless fury torn,— 70 

Of talents, honour, virtue, wit forlorn, 

In friendless exile,—of the wise and good 
Staining the daily scaffold with their blood. 

Of savage cruelties, that scare the mind. 

The rage of madness with hell s lust combined 
Of hearts torn reeking from the mangled breast,— 
They hear—and hope, that all is for the best. 

Fond hope !—but Justice sanctifies the pray’r— 
Justice !—here, Satire, strike ! ’twere sin to spare ! 
Not she in British Courts that takes her stand, 80 
The dawdling balance dangling in her hand, 

Adjusting punishments to fraud and vice. 

With scrupulous quirks, and disquisition nice 
But firm, erect, with keen reverted glance. 

The avenging angel of regenerate France, 

Who visits ancient sins on modem times. 

And punishes the Pope for Caesar s crimes. 

Such is the liberal Justice which presides 
In these our days, and modem patriots guides; 
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Justice, whose blood-stain’d book one sole decree, 90 
One statute fills—* the People shall be Free.’ 

Free by what means ?—by folly, madness, guilt. 

By boundless rapines, blood in oceans spilt; 

By confiscation, in whose sweeping toils 

The poor man’s pittance with the rich man’s spoils, 

Mix’d in one common mass, are swept away, 

To glut the short-liv’d tyrant of the day :— 

By laws, religion, morals, all o’erthrown :— 

—Rouse then, ye sovereign people, claim your own :— 
The license that enthrals, the truth that blinds, 100 
The wealth that starves you, and the power that grinds. 
—So Justice bids.—’Twas her enlighten’d doom, 

Louis, thy holy head devoted to the tomb ! 

’Twas Justice claim’d in that accursed hour. 

The fatal forfeit of too lenient pow’r. 

—Mourn for the Man we may ;—but for the King,— 
Freedom, oh ! Freedom's such a charming thing ! 

* Much may be said on both sides.’—Hark ! I hear 
A well-known voice that murmurs in my ear,— 

The voice of Candour.—Hail! most solemn sage, no 
Thou drivelling virtue of this moral age. 

Candour, which softens party’s headlong rage. 
Candour,—which spares its foes ;—nor e’er descends 
With bigot zeal to combat for its friends. 

Candour,—which loves in see-saw strain to tell 
Of acting foolishly, but meaning well; 

Too nice to praise by wholesale, or to blame, 
Convinced that all men’s motives are the same *— 
And finds, with keen discriminating sight, 

Black’s not so black ;—nor white so very white. 120 

‘ Fox, to be sure, was vehement and wrong :— 

But then Pitt's words you'll own were rather strong. 
Both must be blamed, both pardon’d ;—’twas just so 
With Fox and Pitt full forty years ago ; 

So Walpole, Pulteney ;—factions in all times. 

Have had their follies, ministers their crimes.’ 
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Give me the avow'd, the erect, the manly foe, 

Bold I can meet—perhaps may turn his blow ; 

But of all plagues, good heaven, thy wrath can send, 
Save, save, oH ! save me from the Candid Friend ! 130 

(81-210) 
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The Village 

F LED are those times, when, in harmonious strains, 
The rustic poet praised his native plains : 

No Shepherds now, in smooth alternate verse, 

Their country’s beauty or their nymphs rehearse ; 
Yet still for these we frame the tender strain. 

Still in our lays fond Corydons complain, 

And shepherds’ boys their amorous pains reveal, 

The only pains, alas ! they never feel. 

On Mincio’s banks, in Caesar's bounteous reign, 

If Tityrus found the Golden Age again, 

Must sleepy bards the flattering dream prolong, 
Mechanic echoes of the Mantuan song ? 

From Truth and Nature shall we widely stray, 
Where Virgil, not where Fancy, leads the way ? 

Yes, thus the Muses sing of happy swains, 

Because the Muses never knew their pains : 

They boast their peasant’s pipes ; but peasants now 
Resign their pipes and plod behind the plough ; 

And few, amid the rural tribe, have time 
To number syllables and play with rhyme ; 

Save honest Duck, what son of verse could share 
The poet’s rapture and the peasants care . 

Or the great labours of the field degrade. 

With the new peril of a poorer trade ? 

From this chief cause these idle praises spring 
That themes so easy few forbear to sing ; 

For no deep thought the trifling subjects ask; 

To sing of shepherds is an easy task : 


20 
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The happy youth assumes the common strain, 

A nymph his mistress, and himself a swain ; 30 

With no sad scenes he clouds his tuneful prayer. 

But all, to look like her, is painted fair. 

I grant indeed that fields and flocks have charms 
For him that grazes or for him that farms ; 

But when amid such pleasing scenes I trace 
The poor laborious natives of the place. 

And see the mid-day sun, with fervid ray, 

On their bare heads and dewy temples play ; 

While some, with feebler heads and fainter hearts 
Deplore their fortune, yet sustain their parts— 40 

Then shall I dare these real ills to hide 
In tinsel trappings of poetic pride ? 

No ; cast by Fortune on a frowning coast. 

Which neither groves nor happy valleys boast; 

Where other cares than those the Muse relates, 

And other shepherds dwell with other mates ; 

By such examples taught, I paint the Cot, 

As Truth will paint it, and as Bards will not : 

Nor you, ye Poor, of letter’d scorn complain, 

To you the smoothest song is smooth in vain ; 50 

O’ercome by labour, and bow’d down by time, 

Feel you the barren flattery of a rhyme ? 

Can poets soothe you, when you pine for bread. 

By winding myrtles round your ruin’d shed ? 

Can their light tales your weighty griefs o’erpower. 

Or glad with airy mirth the toilsome hour ? 

Lo ! where the heath, with withering brake grown o’er, 
Lends the light turf that warms the neighbouring poor; 
From thence a length of burning sand appears. 

Where the thin harvest waves its wither’d ears ; 60 

Rank weeds, that every art and care defy. 

Reign o’er the land, and rob the blighted rye. 

I here thistles stretch their prickly arms afar. 

And to the ragged infant threaten war ; 

There poppies nodding, mock the hope of toil, 

ITere the blue bugloss paints the sterile soil; 
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Haidy and high, above the slender sheaf, 

The slimy mallow waves her silky leaf ; 

O’er the young shoot the charlock throws a shade. 
And clasping tares cling round the sickly blade. 70 
With mingled tints the rocky coasts abound. 

And a sad splendour vainly shines around. 

So looks the nymph whom wretched arts adorn, 
Betray’d by man, then left for man to scorn ; 

Whose cheek in vain assumes the mimic rose, 

While her sad eyes the troubled breast disclose ; 
Whose outward splendour is but folly’s dress, 
Exposing most, when most it gilds distress. 

Here joyless roam a wild amphibious race, 

With sullen woe display’d in every face; 80 

Who, far from civil arts and social fly, 

And scowl at strangers with suspicious eye. 

Here too the lawless merchant of the main 
Draws from his plough th’ intoxicated swain ; 

Want only claim’d the labour of the day, 

But vice now steals his nightly rest away. 

Where are the swains, who, daily labour done, 
With rural games play'd down the setting sun ; 

Who struck with matchless force the bounding ball, 
Or made the pond’rous quoit obliquely fall ; 9 ° 

While some huge Ajax, terrible and strong, 

Engaged some artful stripling of the throng, 

And fell beneath him, foil’d, while far around 
Hoarse triumph rose, and rocks return d the sound . 
Where now are these ?—Beneath yon cliff they stand. 
To show the freighted pinnace where to land , 

To load the ready steed with guilty haste. 

To fly in terror o’er the pathless waste, 

Or, when detected, in their straggling course. 

To foil their foes by cunning or by force ; 100 

Or, yielding part (which equal knaves demand). 

To gain a lawless passport through the land. 

Here, wand’ring long, amid these frowning fields, 

I sought the simple life that Nature yields ; 


* 
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Rapine and Wrong and Fear usurp’d her place. 

And a bold, artful, surly, savage race; 

Who, only skill’d to take the finny tribe. 

The yearly dinner, or septennial bribe. 

Wait on the shore, and, as the waves run high, 

On the toss’d vessel bend their eager eye, no 

Which to their coast directs its vent’rous way; 

Theirs or the ocean’s miserable prey. 

(I, 7-120) 


The Vicar 

M ILD were his doctrines, and not one discourse 
But gain'd in softness what it lost in force : 
Kind his opinions ; he would not receive 
An ill report, nor evil act believe ; 

* If true, ’twas wrong ; but blemish great or small 
Have all mankind ; yea, sinners are we all.’ 

If ever fretful thought disturb'd his breast, 

If aught of gloom that cheerful mind oppress’d. 

It sprang from innovation ; it was then 
He spake of mischief made by restless men : io 

Not by new doctrines : never in his life 
Would he attend to controversial strife ; 

For sects he cared not; 1 They are not of us. 

Nor need we, brethren, their concerns discuss ; 

But ’tis the change, the schism at home I feel; 

Ills few perceive, and none have skill to heal : 

Not at the altar our young brethren read 
(Facing their flock) the decalogue and creed ; 

But at their duty, in their desks they stand. 

With naked surplice, lacking hood and band : 20 

Churches are now of holy song bereft. 

And half our ancient customs changed or left; 

Few sprigs of ivy are at Christmas seen, 

Nor crimson berry tips the holly’s green ; 

Mistaken choirs refuse the solemn strain 
Of ancient Sternhold, which from ours amain 
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Comes flying forth from aisle to aisle about, 

Sweet links of harmony and long drawn out.’ 

These were to him essentials ; all things new 
He deemed superfluous, useless, or untrue : 30 

To all beside indifferent, easy, cold, 

Here the fire kindled, and the woe was told. 

Habit with him was all the test of truth : 

' It must be right : I’ve done it from my youth.’ 
Questions he answer’d in as brief a way : 

‘ It must be wrong—it was of yesterday.’ 

Though mild benevolence our Priest possess'd, 
’Twas but by wishes or by words express'd. 

Circles in water, as they wider flow, 

The less conspicuous in their progress grow, 40 

And when at last they touch upon the shore, 
Distinction ceases, and they're view’d no more. 

His love, like that last circle, all embraced. 

But with effect that never could be traced. 

(The Borough, III, 105-48) 


LORD BYRON 

English Bards and Scotch Reviewers 

S UCH is the force of wit ! but not belong 
To me the arrows of satiric song ; 

The royal vices of our age demand 
A keener weapon, and a mightier hand. 

Still there are follies, e'en for me to chase. 

And yield at least amusement in the race : 
Laugh when I laugh, I seek no other fame ; 
The cry . is up, and scribblers are my game. 
Speed, Pegasus !—ye strains of great and small, 
Ode, epic, elegy, have at you all ! 

I too can scrawl, and once upon a time 
I pour’d along the town a flood of rhyme, 

A schoolboy freak, unworthy praise or blamo , 

I printed—older children do the same. 

8 
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’Tis pleasant, sure, to see one’s name in print; 

A book’s a book, although there’s nothing in ’t. 
Not that a title’s sounding charm can save 
Or scrawl or scribbler from an equal grave : 

This Lambe must own, since his patrician name 
Fail'd to preserve the spurious farce from shame. 
No matter, George continues still to write, 

Though now the name is veil’d from public sight. 
Moved by the great example, I pursue 
The self-same road, but make my own review : 
Not seek great Jeffrey's, yet like him, will be 
Self-constituted judge of poesy. 

A man must serve his time to ev’ry trade 
Save censure—critics all are ready made. 

Take hackney’d jokes from Miller, got by rote. 
With just enough of learning to misquote ; 

A mind well skill’d to find or forge a fault; 

A turn for punning, call it Attic salt; 

To Jeffrey go, be silent and discreet. 

His pay is just ten sterling pounds per sheet : 
Fear not to lie, ’t will seem a sharper hit; 

Shrink not from blasphemy, ’t will pass for wit ; 
Care not for feeling—pass your proper jest. 

And stand a critic, hated yet caress’d. 

And shall we own such judgment ? no—as soon 
Seek roses in December—ice in June ; 

Hope constancy in wind, or corn in chaff ; 

Believe a woman or an epitaph. 

Or any other thing that's false, before 
^ ou trust in critics, who themselves are sore; 

Or yield one single thought to be misled 
By Jeffrey's heart, or Lambe’s Bccotian head, 
lo these young tyrants, by themselves misplaced. 
Combined usurpers on the throne of taste ; 

To these, when authors bend in humble awe, 

And hail their voice as truth, their word as law— 
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While these are censors, ’t would be sin to spare ; 
While such are critics, why should I forbear ? 

But yet, so near all modern worthies run, 

’Tis doubtful whom to seek, or whom to shun ; 

Nor know we when to spare, or where to strike. 

Our bards and censors are so much alike. 

Then should you ask me, why I venture o'er 
The path which Pope and Gifford trod before ; 

If not yet sicken’d, you can still proceed : 

Go on ; my rhyme will tell you as you read. 60 
* But hold 1 ’ exclaims a friend,—* here's some neglect : 
This—that—and t’other line seem incorrect.’ 

What then ? the self-same blunder Pope has got, 

And careless Dryden—‘ Ay, but Pye has not: ’— 
Indeed !—’tis granted, faith !—but what care I ? 
Better to err with Pope, than shine with Pye. 


Behold 1 in various throngs the scribbling crew, 

For notice eager, pass in long review : 

Each spurs his jaded Pegasus apace, 

And rhyme and blank maintain an equal race ; 70 

Sonnets on sonnets crowd, and ode on ode ; 

And tales of terror jostle on the road ; 

Immeasurable measures move along ; 

For simpering folly loves a varied song, 

To strange mysterious dulness still the friend, 

Admires the strain she cannot comprehend. 

Thus Lays of Minstrels—may they be the last !— 

On half-strung harps whine mournful to the blast. 
While mountain spirits prate to river sprites, 

That dames may listen to the sound at nights ; 80 

And goblin brats, of Gilpin Horner's brood. 

Decoy young border-nobles through the wood. 

And skip at every step, Lord knows how high. 

And frighten foolish babes, the Lord knows why, 
While high-born ladies in their magic cell. 

Forbidding knights to read who cannot spell, 
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Despatch a courier to a wizard’s grave. 

And fight with honest men to shield a knave. 

Next view in state, proud prancing on his roan, 

The golden-crested haughty Marmion, 90 

Now forging scrolls, now foremost in the fight. 

Not quite a felon, yet but half a knight, 

The gibbet or the field prepared to grace ; 

A mighty mixture of the great and base. 

And think’st thou, Scott! by vain conceit per¬ 
chance, 

On public taste to foist thy stale romance, 

Though Murray with his Miller may combine 
To yield thy muse just half-a-crown per line ? 

No ! when the sons of song descend to trade. 

Their bays are sear, their former laurels fade. 100 
Let such forego the poet’s sacred name. 

Who rack their brains for lucre, not for fame ; 

Still for stern Mammon may they toil in vain ! 

And sadly gaze on gold they cannot gain ! 

Such be their meed, such still the just reward 
Of prostituted muse and hireling bard 1 
For this we spurn Apollo’s venal son. 

And bid a long ‘ good night to Marmion.’ 

These are the themes that claim our plaudits now ; 
These are the bards to whom the muse must bow ; no 
While Milton, Dryden, Pope, alike forgot. 

Resign their hallow'd bays to Walter Scott. 

The time has been, when yet the muse was young, 
When Homer swept the lyre, and Maro sung, 

An epic scarce ten centuries could claim, 

While awe-struck nations hail’d the magic name ; 

The work of each immortal bard appears 
The single wonder of a thousand years. 

Empires have moulder'd from the face of earth, 
Tongues have expired with those who gave them 
birth, izo 
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Without the glory such a strain can give, 

As even in ruin bids the language live. 

Not so with us, though minor bards content, 

On one great work a life of labour spent : 

With eagle pinion soaring to the skies, 

Behold the ballad-monger Southey rise ! 

To him let Camoens, Milton, Tasso yield, 

Whose annual strains, like armies, take the field. 

First in the ranks see Joan of Arc advance, 

The scourge of England and the boast of France ! 130 

Though burnt by wicked Bedford for a witch. 

Behold her statue placed in glory's niche ; 

Her fetters burst, and just released from prison, 

A virgin phoenix from her ashes risen. 

Next see tremendous Thalaba come on, 

Arabia’s monstrous, wild, and wond’rous son ; 
Domdaniel’s dread destroyer, who o'erthrew 
More mad magicians than the world e’er knew. 
Immortal hero ! all thy foes o’ercome, 

For ever reign—the rival of Tom Thumb ! 14° 

Since startled metre fled before thy face. 

Well wert thou doom'd the last of all thy race ! 

Well might triumphant genii bear thee hence, 
Illustrious conqueror of common sense ! 

Now, last and greatest, Madoc spreads his sails. 
Cacique in Mexico, and prince in Wales ; 

Tells us strange tales, as other travellers do. 

More old than Mandeville s, and not so true. 

Oh, Southey ! Southey ! cease thy varied song ! 

A bard may chant too often and too long : x 5 ° 

As thou art strong in verse, in mercy, spare ! 

A fourth, alas ! were more than we could bear. 

But if, in spite of all the world can say, 

Thou still wilt verseward plod thy weary way ; 

If still in Berkley ballads most uncivil. 

Thou wilt devote old women to the devil. 

The babe unborn thy dread intent may rue : ^— 

‘ God help thee,’ Southey, and thy readers Jo 9 ^-*^ * 
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Next comes the dull disciple of thy school, 

That mild apostate from poetic rule, 160 

The simple Wordsworth, framer of a lay 
As soft as evening in his favourite May, 

Who warns his friend ' to shake off toil and trouble, 
And quit his books, for fear of growing double ; ’ 
Who, both by precept and example, shows 
That prose is verse, and verse is merely prose ; 
Convincing all, by demonstration plain. 

Poetic souls delight in prose insane; 

And Christmas stories tortured into rhyme 
Contain the essence of the true sublime. 170 

Thus, when he tells the tale of Betty Foy, 

The idiot mother of ‘ an idiot boy ; ’ 

A moon-struck, silly lad, who lost his way, 

And, like his bard, confounded night with day ; 

So close on each pathetic part he dwells, 

And each adventure so sublimely tells, 

That all who view the ‘ idiot in his glory,’ 

Conceive the bard the hero of the story. 

Shall gentle Coleridge pass unnoticed here, 

To turgid ode and tumid stanza dear ? 180 

Though themes of innocence amuse him best. 

Yet still obscurity’s a welcome guest. 

If Inspiration should her aid refuse 
To him who takes a pixy for a muse. 

Yet none in lofty numbers can surpass 
The bard who soars to elegise an ass. 

So well the subject suits his noble mind. 

He brays, the laureat of the long-ear’d kind. 

Oh ! wonder-working Lewis ! monk, or bard. 

Who fain wouldst make Parnassus a church-yard ! 190 
Lo ! wreaths of yew, not laurel, bind thy brow, 

1 hy muse a sprite, Apollo’s sexton thou ! 

Whr-her on ancient tombs thou tak’st thy stand. 

By gibb’ring spectres hail’d, thy kindred band ; 
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Or tracest chaste descriptions on thy page. 

To please the females of our modest age ; 

All hail, M. P. ! from whose infernal brain 
Thin sheeted phantoms glide, a grisly train ; 

At whose command ‘ grim women ’ throng in crowds. 
And kings of fire, of water, and of clouds, 200 

With ‘ small gray men,’ ‘ wild yagers,’ and what not. 
To crown with honour thee and Walter Scott ; 

Again all hail! if tales like thine may please, 

St. Luke alone can vanquish the disease : 

Even Satan’s self with thee might dread to dwell, 
And in thy skull discern a deeper hell. 

Who in soft guise, surrounded by a choir 
Of virgins melting, not to Vesta's fire, 

With sparkling eyes, and cheek by passion flush d, 
Strikes his wild lyre, whilst listening dames are 
hush’d ? 210 

’Tis Little ! young Catullus of his day, 

As sweet, but as immoral, in his lay ! 

Grieved to condemn, the muse must still be just. 

Nor spare melodious advocates of lust. 

Pure is the flame which o'er her altar burns ; 

From grosser incense with disgust she turns . 

Yet kind to youth, this expiation o'er, 

She bids thee 4 mend thy line, and sin no more.’ 


Health to immortal Jeffrey ! once, in name, 
England could boast a judge almost the same ; 
In soul so like, so merciful, yet just. 

Some think that Satan has resign’d his trust, 
And given the spirit to the world again. 

To sentence letters, as he sentenced men. 

With hand less mighty, but with heart as black 
With voice as willing to decree the rack , 

Bred in the courts betimes, though all that law 
As yet hath taught him is to find a flaw ; 
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Since well instructed in the patriot school 
To rail at party, though a party tool, 230 

Who knows, if chance his patrons should restore 
Back to the sway they forfeited before. 

His scribbling toils some recompense may meet. 

And raise this Daniel to the judgment-seat ? 

Let Jeffreys’ shade indulge the pious hope, 

And greeting thus, present him with a rope : 

' Heir to my virtues ! man of equal mind I 
Skill’d to condemn as to traduce mankind, 

This cord receive, for thee reserved with care. 

To wield in judgment, and at length to wear.’ 240 

Health to great Jeffrey ! Heaven preserve his 
life 

To flourish on the fertile shores of Fife, 

And guard it sacred in its future wars. 

Since authors sometimes seek the field of Mars ! 

Can none remember that eventful day. 

That ever glorious, almost fatal fray. 

When Little’s leadless pistol met his eye. 

And Bow-street myrmidons stood laughing by ? 

Oh, day disastrous ! On her firm-set rock, 

Dunedin’s castle felt a secret shock ; 250 

Dark roll’d the sympathetic waves of Forth, 

Low groan’d the startled whirlwinds of the north ; 
Tweed ruffled half his waves to form a tear, 

The other half pursued its calm career ; 

Arthur's steep summit nodded to its base, 

The surly Tolbooth scarcely kept her place. 

The Tolbooth felt—for marble sometimes can. 

On such occasions, feel as much as man— 

The Tolbooth felt defrauded of his charms, 

If Jeffrey died, except within her arms : 260 

Nay last, not least, on that portentous morn. 

The sixteenth story, where himself was born,’ 

His patrimonial garret, fell to ground, 

And pale Edina shudder’d at the sound : 
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Strew’d were the streets around with milk-white 
reams, 

Flow’d all the Canongate with inky streams ; 

This-of his candour seem’d the sable dew, 

That of his valour show’d the bloodless hue ; 

And all with justice deem’d the two combined 
The mingled emblems of his mighty mind. 270 

But Caledonia’s goddess hover’d o’er 
The field, and saved him from the wrath of 
Moore ; 

From either pistol snatch’d the vengeful lead, 

And straight restored it to her favourite’s head ; 

That head, with greater than magnetic pow'r, 

Caught it, as Danae caught the golden show’r, 

And, though the thickening dross will scarce refine, 
Augments its ore, and is itself a mine. 

‘ My son,’ she cried, * ne’er thirst for gore again, 
Resign the pistol, and resume the pen ; 280 

O’er politics and poesy preside, 

Boast of thy country, and Britannia’s guide I 
For long as Albion’s heedless sons submit. 

Or Scottish taste decides on English wit, 

So long shall last thine unmolested reign, 

Nor any dare to take thy name in vain.’ 

(37-102, i43- 2 94. 43 8 -5°5) 


THOMAS MOORE 

Twopenny Post-bag 

D EAR Sir, I’ve just had time to look 
Into your very learned Book, 
Wherein—as plain as man can speak. 
Whose English is half modern Greek— 
You prove that we can ne’er intrench 
Our happy isles against the French, 

TiU Royalty in England’s made 
A much more independent trade ; 
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In short, until the House of Guelph 

Lays Lords and Commons on the shelf, io 

And boldly sets up for itself. 

• 

All, that can well be understood 
In this said Book, is vastly good ; 

And, as to what’s incomprehensible, 

I dare be sworn ’tis full as sensible. 

But, to your work’s immortal credit. 

The Pr—n—e, good Sir, the Pr—n—e has read it 
(The only Book, himself remarks. 

Which he has read since Mrs. Clarke’s). 

Last levee-mom he look’d it through, 20 

During that awful hour or two 
Of grave tonsorial preparation. 

Which, to a fond, admiring nation, 

Sends forth, announc’d by trump and drum, 

The best-wigg’d Pr—n—e in Christendom. 

He thinks with you, th’ imagination 
Of partnership in legislation 
Could only enter in the noddles 
Of dull and ledger-keeping twaddles, 

Whose heads on firms are running so, 30 

They ev’n must have a King and Co., 

And hence, most eloquently show forth 
On checks and balances, and so forth. 

But now, he trusts, we’re coming near a 
Far more royal, loyal era ; 

When England’s monarch need but say, 

‘ Whip me those scoundrels, C—stl_r_! ’ 

Or, ' Hang me up those Papists, Eld—n,’ 

And ’twill be done—ay, faith, and well done. 

With view to which, I’ve his command 40 

To beg, Sir, from your travell’d hand, 

(Round which the foreign graces swarm) 

A Plan of radical Reform ; 
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Compil’d and chos’n as best you can, 

In Turkey or at Ispahan, 

And quite upturning, branch and root, 

Lords, Commons, and Burd^tt to boot. 

But, pray, whate’er you may impart, write 
Somewhat more brief than Major C—rtwr—ght : 

Else, though the Pr-e be long in rigging, 50 

’Twould take, at least, a fortnight's wigging,— 

Two wigs to every paragraph— 

Before he well could get through half. 

You’ll send it also speedily— 

As, truth to say, ’twixt you and me, 

His Highness, heated by your work, 

Already thinks himself Grand Turk ! 

And you’d have laugh’d, had you seen how 
He scar’d the Ch—nc— 11 —r just now, 

When (on his Lordship’s entering puff’d) he 60 
Slapp’d his back and call’d him ‘ Mufti ! ’ 

The tailors too have got commands, 

To put directly into hands 

All sorts of Dulimans and Pouches, 

With Sashes, Turbans, and Paboutches, 

(While Y—rm—th’s sketching out a plan 
Of new Moustaches d YOllomane) 

And all things fitting and expedient 
To turkify our gracious R—g—nt ! 

You, therefore, have no time to waste— 7 ° 

So, send your System.— 

Yours, in haste. 


Postscript 

Before I send this scrawl away, 

I seize a moment, just to say. 

There’s some parts of the Turkish system 
So vulgar, ’twere as well you miss’d ’em. 
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For instance—in Seraglio matters— 

Your Turk, whom girlish fondness flatters, 

Would fill his Haram (tasteless fool !) 

With tittering, red-cheek’d things from school. 

But here (as in that fairy land, 80 

Where Love and Age went hand in hand ; 

Where lips, till sixty, shed no honey, 

And Grandams were worth any money,) 

Our Sultan has much riper notions— 

So, let your list of sAr-promotions 
Include those only, plump and sage, 

Who’ve reach’d the regulation -age ; 

That is, (as near as one can fix 
From Peerage dates) full fifty-six. 

\ 

This rule’s for fav'rites —nothing more— 90 

For, as to wives, a Grand Signor, 

Though not decidedly without them. 

Need never care one curse about them. 

(Letter II) 


The Fudge Family in Paris 

A T length, my Lord, I have the bliss 
To date to you a line from this 
' Demoraliz’d ’ metropolis ; 

Where, by plebeians low and scurvy. 

The throne was turn’d quite topsy-turvy, 
And Kingship, tumbled from its seat, 

‘ Stood prostrate ’ at the people’s feet; 
Where (still to use your Lordship's tropes) 
The level of obedience slopes 
Upward and downward, as the stream 
Of hydra faction kicks the beam \ 

Where the poor Palace changes masters 
Quicker than a snake its skin. 

And Louis is roll'd out on castors, 

While Boney’s borne on shoulders in 
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But where, in every change, no doubt, 

One special good your Lordship traces,— 

That ’tis the Kings alone turn out, 

The Ministers still keep their places. 

s 

How oft, dear Viscount C- gh, 20 

I’ve thought of thee upon the way, 

As in my job (what place could be 
More apt to wake a thought of thee ?)— 

Or, oftener far, when gravely sitting 
Upon my dicky, (as is fitting 
For him who writes a Tour, that he 
May more of men and manners see,) 

I’ve thought of thee and of thy glories. 

Thou guest of Kings, and King of Tories ! 

Reflecting how thy fame has grown 30 

And spread, beyond man’s usual share. 

At home, abroad, till thou art known, 

Like Major Semple, everywhere ! 

And marv’lling with what powers of breath 
Your Lordship, having speech’d to death 
Some hundreds of your fellow-men, 

Next speech’d to Sov’reigns’ ears,—and when 
All Sov’reigns else were doz’d, at last 
Speech’d down the Sov'reign of Belfast. 

Oh 1 mid the praises and the trophies 40 

Thou gain’st from Morosophs and Sophis ; 

Mid all the tributes to thy fame, 

There’s one thou should’st be chiefly pleas’d 
at— 

That Ireland gives her snuff thy name, 

And C- gh’s the thing now sneez'd at! 

But hold, my pen !—a truce to praising— 

Though ev’n your Lordship will allow 
The theme’s temptations are amazing; 

But time and ink run short, and now. 
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(As thou wouldst say, my guide and teacher 50 

In these gay metaphoric fringes, 

I must embark into the feature 

On which this letter chiefly hinges ;)— 

My Book, the Book that is to prove— 

And will, (so help ye Sprites above. 

That sit on clouds, as grave as judges, 

Watching the labours of the Fudges !) 

Will prove that all the world, at present. 

Is in a state extremely pleasant; 

That Europe—thanks to royal swords 60 

And bay’nets, and the Duke commanding— 

Enjoys a peace which, like the Lord’s, 

Passeth all human understanding : 

That France prefers her go-cart King 
To such a coward scamp as Boney : 

Though round, with each a leading-string. 

There standeth many a Royal crony, 

For fear the chubby, tott’ring thing 
Should fall, if left there loney-poney ;— 

That England, too, the more her debts, 70 

The more she spends, the richer gets ; 

And that the Irish,- grateful nation ! 

Remember when by thee reign’d over. 

And bless thee for their flagellation, 

As Heloisa did her lover !— 

That Poland, left for Russia’s lunch 
Upon the side-board, snug reposes : 

While Saxony's as pleas'd as Punch, 

And Norway * on a bed of roses ! ’ 

That, as for some few million souls, 80 

Transferr’d by contract, bless the clods ! 

If half were strangled—Spaniards, Poles, 

And Frenchmen—’twouldn’t make much odds. 

So Europe’s goodly Royal ones. 

Sit easy on their sacred thrones ; 

So Ferdinand embroiders gaily. 

And Louis eats his salmi, daily ; 
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So time is left to Emperor Sandy 
T o be half Caesar and half Dandy ; 

And G- ge the R— g — t (who’d forget 90 

That doughtiest chieftain of the set ?) 

Hath wherewithal for trinkets new. 

For dragons, after Chinese models, 

And chambers where Duke Ho and Soo, 

Might come and nine times knock their noddles !— 
All this my Quarto ’ll prove—much more 
Than Quarto ever prov’d before : 

In reas’ning with the Post I’ll vie, 

My facts the Courier shall supply, 

My jokes V— ns—t, P— le my sense, 100 

And thou, sweet Lord, my eloquence ! 

My Journal, penn’d by fits and starts, 

On Biddy’s back or Bobby’s shoulder, 

(My son, my Lord, a youth of parts. 

Who longs to be a small place-holder,) 

Is—though / say't, that shouldn’t say— 

Extremely good ; and, by the way. 

One extract from it— only one— 

To show its spirit, and I’ve done. 

* Jul. thirty-first. —Went, after snack, no 

To the Cathedral of St. Denny ; 

Sigh’d o’er the Kings of ages back, 

And—gave the old Concierge a penny. 

{Mem. —Must see Rheims, much fam’d, ’tis said. 

For making Kings and gingerbread.) 

Was shown the tomb where lay, so stately, 

A little Bourbon, buried lately. 

Thrice high and puissant, we were told, 

Though only twenty-four hours old ! 

Hear this, thought I, ye Jacobins : 120 

Ye Burdetts, tremble in your skins 1 
If Royalty, but ag’d a day. 

Can boast such high and puissant sway. 

What impious hand its pow’r would fix. 

Full fledg’d and wigg’d at fifty-six ! ’ 
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The argument's quite new, you see. 

And proves exactly Q. E. D. 

So now, with duty to the R— G—t, 

I am, dear Lord, 

Your most obedient, 

P. F. 

Hotel Breteuil, Rue Rivoli. 130 

Neat lodgings—rather dear for me ; 

But Biddy said she thought ’twould look 
Genteeler thus to date my Book ; 

And Biddy’s right—besides, it curries 
Some favour with our friends at Murray’s, 

Who scorn what any man can say, 

That dates from Rue St.-Honor6 I 

(.Letter II) 


THOMAS HOOD 

Ode to Rae Wilson, Esq. 

A WANDERER, Wilson, from my native land, 
Remote, O Rae, from godliness and thee, 

Where rolls between us the eternal sea, 

Besides some furlongs of a foreign sand,— 

Beyond the broadest Scotch of London Wall ; 

Beyond the loudest Saint that has a call ; 

Across the wavy waste between us stretch'd, 

A friendly missive warns me of a stricture, 

Wherein my likeness you have darkly etch’d, 

And though I have not seen the shadow sketch’d, 10 
Thus I remark prophetic on the picture. 

I guess the features :—in a line to paint 
Their moral ugliness, I’m not a saint. 

Not one of those self-constituted saints, 

Quacks—not physicians—in the cure of souls. 

Censors who sniff out mortal taints, 

And call the devil over his own coals_ 
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Those pseudo Privy Councillors of God, 

Who write down judgments with a pen hard-nibb’d 
Ushers of Beelzebub’s Black Rod, 20 

Commending sinners, not to ice thick-ribb’d, 

But endless flames, to scorch them up like flax_ 

Yet sure of heav’n themselves, as if they’d cribb’d 
Th’ impression of St. Peter’s keys in wax ! 

Of such a character no single trace 
Exists, I know, in my fictitious face; 

There wants a certain cast about the eye ; 

A certain lifting of the nose’s tip ; 

A certain curling of the nether lip, 

In scorn of all that is, beneath the sky. 

In brief it is an aspect deleterious, 

A face decidedly not serious, 

A face profane, that would not do at all 
To make a face at Exeter Hall,— 

That Hall where bigots rant, aAd cant, and pray, 

And laud each other face to face, 

Till ev’ry farthing-candle ray 
Conceives itself a great gas-light of grace. 

Well!—be the graceless lineaments confess’d ! 

I do enjoy this bounteous beauteous earth ; 

And dote upon a jest 

‘ Within the limits of becoming mirth ; ’_ 

No solemn sanctimonious face I pull, 

Nor think I’m pious when I’m only bilious_ 

Nor study in my sanctum supercilious 
To frame a Sabbath Bill or forge a Bull. 

I pray for grace—repent each sinful act_ 

Peruse, but underneath the rose, my Bible ; 

And love my neighbour far too well, in fact, 

To call and twit him with a godly tract 
That’s turn’d by application to a libel. 

My heart ferments not with the bigot's leaven. 

All creeds I view with toleration thorough, 

9 


40 


50 
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And have a horror of regarding heaven 
As anybody’s rotten borough. 

What else ? no part I take in party fray. 

With tropes from Billingsgate's slang-whanging tartars, 
I fear no Pope—and let great Ernest play 
At Fox and Goose with Fox’s Martyrs ! 

I own I laugh at over-righteous men, 60 

I own I shake my sides at ranters, 

And treat sliam-Abr’am saints with wicked banters, 

I even own, that there are times—but then 
It’s when I’ve got my wine—I say d- canters ! 

I’ve no ambition to enact the spy 
On fellow souls, a Spiritual Pry— 

’Tis said that people ought to guard their noses, 

Who thrust them into matters none of theirs ; 

And tho’ no delicacy discomposes 

Your Saint, yet I consider faith and pray'rs 70 

Amongst the privatest of men’s affairs. 

I do not hash the Gospel in my books. 

And thus upon the public mind intrude it, 

As if I thought, like Otaheitan cooks. 

No food was fit to eat till I had chew'd it. 

On Bible stilts I don't affect to stalk ; 

Nor lard with Scripture my familiar talk,— 

For man may pious texts repeat. 

And yet religion have no inward seat ; 

’Tis not so plain as the old Hill of Howth, 80 

A man has got his belly full of meat 
Because he talks with victuals in his mouth ! 


I have not sought, ’tis true, the Holy Land, 

As full of texts as Cuddie Headrigg’s mother. 
The Bible in one hand, 

And my own common-piace-book in the other— 
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But you have been to Palestine—alas ! 

Some minds improve by travel, others, rather. 
Resemble copper wire, or brass. 

Which gets the narrower by going farther ! 9 

Worthless are all such Pilgrimages—very ! 

If Palmers at the Holy Tomb contrive 
The human heats and rancour to revive 
That at the Sepulchre they ought to bury, 

A sorry sight it is to rest the eye on, 

To see a Christian creature graze at Sion, 

Then homeward, of the saintly pasture full. 

Rush bellowing, and breathing fire and smoke. 

At crippled Papistry to butt and poke. 

Exactly as a skittish Scottish bull 10c 

Hunts an old woman in a scarlet cloak ! 

Why leave a serious, moral, pious home, 

Scotland, renown’d for sanctity of old. 

Far distant Catholics to rate and scold 
For—doing as the Romans do at Rome ? 

With such a bristling spirit wherefore quit 
The Land of Cakes for any land of wafers. 

About the graceless images to flit, 

And buzz and chafe importunate as chafers. 

Longing to carve the carvers to Scotch collops ?— no 
People who hold such absolute opinions 
Should stay at home, in Protestant dominions, 

Not travel like male Mrs. Trollopes. 

Gifted with noble tendency to climb, 

Yet weak at the same time, 

Faith is a kind of parasitic plant. 

That grasps the nearest stem with tendril-rings; 

And as the climate and the soil may grant. 

So is the sort of tree to which it clings. 

Consider then, before, like Hurlothrumbo, 120 

You aim your club at any creed on earth. 

That, by the simple accident of birth, 

You might have been High Priest to Mumbo Jumbo. 
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For me—thro’ heathen ignorance perchance. 

Not having knelt in Palestine,—I feel 
None of that griffinish excess of zeal. 

Some travellers would blaze with here in France. 
Dolls I can see in Virgin-like array, 

Not for a scuffle with the idols hanker 

Like crazy Quizote at the puppet’s play, 130 

If their ‘ offence be rank,’ should mine be rancour ? 

Mild light, and by degrees, should be the plan 

To cure the dark and erring mind ; 

But who would rush at a benighted man, 

And give him two black eyes for being blind ? 

Suppose the tender but luxuriant hop 
Around a canker’d stem should twine, 

What Kentish boor would tear away the prop 
So roughly as to wound, nay, kill the bine ? 140 

The images, ’tis true, are strangely dress’d. 

With gauds and toys extremely out of season ; 

The carving nothing of the very best, 

The whole repugnant to the eye of reason. 

Shocking to taste, and to Fine Arts a treason— 

Yet ne’er o’erlook in bigotry of sect 
One truly Catholic, one common form, 

At which uncheck’d 

All Christian hearts may kindle or keep warm. 

Say, was it to my spirit’s gain or loss, 150 

One bright and balmy morning, as I went 
From Liege’s lovely environs to Ghent, 

If hard by the wayside I found a cross. 

That made me breathe a pray’r upon the spot—- 
While Nature of herself, as if to trace 
The emblem’s use, had trail’d around its base 
The blue significant Forget-me-not ? 

Methought, the claims of Charity to urge 
More forcibly, along with Faith and Hope, 

The pious choice had pitch’d upon the verge 160 
Of a delicious slope. 
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Giving the eye much variegated scope ;— 

‘ Look round,’ it whisper’d, ‘ on that prospect rare, 
Those vales so verdant, and those hills so blue ; 
Enjoy the sunny world, so fresh, and fair. 

But ’—(how the simple legend pierced me thro’ !) 

‘ Priez pour les Malheureux .’ 

With sweet kind natures, as in honey’d cells, 

Religion lives, and feels herself at home ; 

But only on a formal visit dwells 

Where wasps instead of bees have formed the comb. 170 
Shun pride, O Rae !—whatever sort beside 
You take in lieu, shun spiritual pride ! 

A pride there is of rank—a pride of birth, 

A pride of learning, and a pride of purse, 

A London pride—in short, there be on earth 
A host of prides, some better and some worse ; 

But of all prides, since Lucifer’s attaint, 

The proudest swells a self-elected Saint. 

To picture that cold pride so harsh and hard, 

Fancy a peacock in a poultry yard. 180 

Behold him in conceited circles sail. 

Strutting and dancing, and now planted stiff, 

In all his pomp of pageantry, as if 
He felt ‘ the eyes of Europe ’ on his tail ! 

As for the humble breed retain’d by man, 

He scorns the whole domestic clan— 

He bows, he bridles. 

He wheels, he sidles, 

At last, with stately dodgings in a corner 

He pens a simple russet hen, to scorn her 19° 

Full in the blaze of his resplendent fan ! 

‘ Look here,’ he cries (to give him words) 

' Thou feather’d clay—thou scum of birds ! ’ 
Flirting the rustling plumage in her eyes,— 

‘ Look here, thou vile predestined sinner. 

Doom’d to be roasted for a dinner. 
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Behold these lovely variegated dyes ! 

These are the rainbow colours of the skies 
That Heav'n has shed upon me con am ore — 

A Bird of Paradise ?—a pretty story ! 200 

/ am that Saintly Fowl, thou paltry chick ! 

Look at my crown of glory ! 

Thou dingy, dirty, drabbled, draggled jill ! ’ 

And off goes Partlet, wriggling from a kick. 

With bleeding scalp laid open by his bill ! 

That little simile exactly paints 
How sinners are despised by saints. 

By saints !—the Hypocrites that ope heav’n’s door 
Obsequious to the sinful man of riches— 

But put the wicked, naked, barclegg’d poor, 210 

In parish stocks instead of breeches. 

The Saints !—the Bigots that in public spout, 

Spread phosphorus of zeal on scraps of fustian, 

And go like walking ‘ Lucifers ’ about 
Mere living bundles of combustion. 

The Saints !—the aping Fanatics that talk 
All cant and rant, and rhapsodies highflown— 

That bid you baulk 
A Sunday walk, 

And shun God's work as you should shun your own. 220 

The Saints !—the Formalists, the extra pious, 

Who think the mortal husk can save the soul, 

By trundling with a mere mechanic bias. 

To church, just like a lignum-vitaa bowl ! 

The Saints ! the Pharisees, whose beadle stands 
Beside a stern coercive kirk. 

A piece of human mason-work. 

Calling all sermons contrabands. 

In that great Temple that's not made with hands. 
Thrice blessed, rather, is the man, with whom 230 
'I he gracious prodigality of nature, 

I he balm, the bliss, the beauty, and the bloom, 
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The bounteous providence in ev'ry feature. 

Recall the good Creator to his creature. 

Making all earth a fane, all heav’n its dome ! 

To his tuned spirit the wild heather-bells 
Ring Sabbath knells ; 

The jubilate of the soaring lark 
Is chant of clerk; 

For choir, the thrush and the gregarious linnet; 240 
The sod's a cushion for his pious want; 

And, consecrated by the heav'n within it. 

The sky-blue pool, a font. 

Each cloud-capp'd mountain is a holy altar ; 

An organ breathes in every grove ; 

And the full heart's a Psalter, 

Rich in deep hymns of gratitude and love ! 


Sufficiently by stern necessitarians 

Poor Nature, with her face begrimed by dust. 

Is stoked, coked, smoked, and almost choked ; 
must 


but 
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Religion have its own Utilitarians, 

Labell’d with evangelical phylacteries, 

To make the road to heav’n a railway trust, 

And churches—that's the naked fact—mere factories ? 


Oh ! simply open wide the Temple door, 

And let the solemn, swelling, organ greet, 

With Voluntaries meet, 

The willing advent of the rich and poor ! 

And while to God the loud Hosannas soar, 

With rich vibrations from the vocal throng— 260 
From quiet shades that to the woods belong, 

And brooks with music of their own. 

Voices may come to swell the choral song 

With notes of praise they learn'd in musings lone. 

(1-82, 230-412) 
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The Song of the Shirt 

W ITH fingers weary and worn. 

With eyelids heavy and red, 

A woman sat, in unwomanly rags. 

Plying her needle and thread— 

Stitch ! stitch ! stitch ! 

In poverty, hunger, and dirt. 

And still with a voice of dolorous pitch 
She sang the ‘ Song of the Shirt.’ 

* Work ! work I work ! 

While the cock is crowing aloof ! 

And work—work—work. 

Till the stars shine through the roof ! 

It’s Oh ! to be a slave 

Along with the barbarous Turk, 

Where woman has never a soul to save, 

If this is Christian work ! 

' Work—work—work 

Till the brain begins to swim ; 

Work—work—work 
Till the eyes are heavy and dim I 
Seam, and gusset, and band, 

Band, and gusset, and seam, 

Till over the buttons I fall asleep. 

And sew them on in a dream ! 

' Oh, Men, with Sisters dear ! 

Oh, Men, with Mothers and Wives 1 
It is not linen you’re wearing out. 

But human creatures’ fives ! 

Stitch—stitch—stitch. 

In poverty, hunger and dirt. 

Sewing at once, with a double thread, 
A.Shroud 03 well as a Shirt, 
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' But why do I talk of Death ? 

That Phantom of grisly bone, 

I hardly fear his terrible shape, 

It seems so like my own— 

It seems so like my own, 

Because of the fasts I keep ; 

Oh, God ! that bread should be so dear, 

And flesh and blood so cheap ! 

* Work—work—work ! 

My labour never flags; 

And what are its wages ? A bed of straw, 

A crust of bread—and rags. 

That shatter’d roof—and this naked floor— 

A table—a broken chair— 

And a wall so blank, my shadow I thank 
For sometimes falling there ! 

‘ Work—work—work ! 

From weary chime to chime, 

Work—work—work— 

As prisoners work for crime ! 

Band, and gusset, and seam, 

Seam, and gusset, and band, 

Till the heart is sick, and the brain benumb’d, 
As well as the weary hand. 

‘ Work—work—work, 

In the dull December light. 

And work—work—work. 

When the weather is warm and bright— 

While underneath the eaves 
The brooding swallows cling 
As if to show me their sunny backs 
And twit me with the spring. 

‘ Oh ! but to breathe the breath 
Of the cowslip and primrose sweet— 

With the sky above my head. 

And the grass beneath my feet. 
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For only one short hour 

To feel as I used to feel, 70 

Before I knew the woes of want 
And the walk that costs a meal ! 

‘ Oh ! but for one short hour ! 

A respite however brief ! 

No blessed leisure for Love or Hope, 

But only time for Grief ! 

A little weeping would ease my heart, 

But in their briny bed 
My tears must stop, for every drop 

Hinders needle and thread ! ’ 80 

With fingers weary and worn. 

With eyelids heavy and red, 

A woman sat in unwomanly rags. 

Plying her needle and thread— 

Stitch ! stitch ! stitch ! 

In poverty, hunger, and dirt, 

And still with a voice of dolorous pitch,— 

Would that its tone could reach the Rich !— 

She sang this ‘ Song of the Shirt! ’ 


WINTHROP MACKWORTH PRAED 

A Letter of Advice 

'\/ r OU tell me you're promised a lover, 
I My own Araminta, next week ; 
Why cannot my fancy discover 

The hue of his .oat and his cheek ? 
Alas ! if he look like another, 

A vicar, a banker, a beau. 

Be deaf to your father and mother. 

My own Araminta, say * No 1 ’ 
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Miss Lane, at her Temple of Fashion, 

Taught us both how to sing and to speak, 10 
And we loved one another with passion, 

Before we had been there a week : 

You gave me a ring for a token ; 

I wear it wherever I go ; 

I gave you a chain,—is it broken ? 

My own Araminta, say ‘ No ! ’ 

O think of our favourite cottage, 

And think of our dear Lalla Rookh ! 

How we shared with the milkmaids their pottage, 
And drank of the stream from the brook ; 20 

How fondly our loving lips faltered 
• What further can grandeur bestow ? ’ 

My heart is the same ;—is yours altered ? 

My own Araminta, say ‘ No ! ’ 

Remember the thrilling romances 
We read on the bank in the glen ; 

Remember the suitors our fancies 
Would picture for both of us then. 

They wore the red cross on their shoulder, 

They had vanquished and pardoned their foe— 30 
Sweet friend, are you wiser or colder ? 

My own Araminta, say ‘ No ! ’ 

You know, when Lord Rigmarole s carriage 
Drove off with your cousin Justine, 

You wept, dearest girl, at the marriage. 

And whispered ‘ How base she has been ! 

You said you were sure it would kill you, 

If ever your husband looked so ; 

And you will not apostatize,—will you ? 

My own Araminta, say ‘ No ! ’ 4 ° 

When I heard I was going abroad, love, 

I thought I was going to die ; 

We walked arm in arm to the road, love. 

We looked arm in arm to the sky ; 
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And I said ' When a foreign postilion 
Has hurried me off to the Po, 

Forget not Medora Trevilian : 

My own Araminta, say “ No ! ” ’ 

We parted 1 but sympathy’s fetters 
Reach far over valley and hill ; 

I muse o’er your exquisite letters. 

And feel that your heart is mine still ; 

And he who would share it with me, love,— 
The richest of treasures below,— 

If he’s not what Orlando should be, love, 

My own Araminta, say * No ! ’ 

If he wears a top-boot in his wooing. 

If he comes to you riding a cob. 

If he talks of his baking or brewing, 

If he puts up his feet on the hob, 

If he ever drinks port after dinner. 

If his brow or his breeding is low, 

If he calls himself * Thompson ’ or * Skinner,’ 
My own Araminta, say * No I ’ 

If he studies the news in the papers 
While you are preparing the tea, 

If he talks of the damps or the vapours 
While moonlight lies soft on the sea. 

If he s sleepy while you are capricious, 

If he has not a musical ‘ Oh 1 ’ 

If he does not call Werther delicious,— 

My own Araminta, say * No ! ’ 

If he ever sets foot in the City 
Among the stockbrokers and Jews, 

If he has not a heart full of pity, 

If he don’t stand six feet in his shoes. 

If his lips are not redder than roses, 

If his hands are not whiter than snow. 

If he has not the model of noses,_ 

My own Araminta, say ‘ No ! ’ * 
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If he speaks of a tax or a duty, 

If he does not look grand on his knees, 

If he's blind to a landscape of beauty, 

Hills, valleys, rocks, waters, and trees, 

If he dotes not on desolate towers, 

If he likes not to hear the blast blow. 

If he knows not the language of flowers,— 

My own Araminta, say ‘ No ! ’ 

He must walk—like a god of old story 

Come down from the home of his rest; 90 

He must smile—like the sun in his glory 
On the buds he loves ever the best ; 

And oh ! from its ivory portal 

Like music his soft speech must flow !— 

If he speak, smile, or walk like a mortal, 

My own Araminta, say ‘ No ! ’ * 

Don’t listen to tales of his bounty. 

Don’t hear what they say of his birth, 

Don’t look at his seat in the county, 

Don’t calculate what he is worth ; 100 

But give him a theme to write verse on, 

And see if he turns out his toe ; 

If he’s only an excellent person,— 

My own Araminta, say * No ! ’ 


The Talented Man 

A Letter from a Lady in London to a Lady at Lausanne 

D EAR Alice ! you’ll laugh when you know it. 
Last week, at the Duchess’s ball, 

I danced with the clever new poet,— 

You’ve heard of him,—Tully St. Paul. 

Miss Jonquil was perfectly frantic ; 

I wish you had seen Lady Anne 1 
It really was very romantic. 

He is such a talented man 1 
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He came up from Brazen nose College, 

Just caught, as they call it, this spring ; 

And his head, love, is stuffed full of knowledge 
Of every conceivable thing. 

Of science and logic he chatters, 

As fine and as fast as he can ; 

Though I am no judge of such matters, 

I’m sure he's a talented man. 

His stories and jests are delightful ;— 

Not stories or jests, dear, for you ; 

The jests are exceedingly spiteful, 

The stories not always quite true. 

Perhaps to be kind and veracious 
May do pretty well at Lausanne ; 

But it never would answer,—good gracious ! 

Chez nous— in a talented man. 

He sneers,—how my Alice would scold him !— 
At the bliss of a sigh or a tear ; 

He laughed—only think !—when I told him 
How we cried o’er Trevelyan last year; 

I vow I was quite in a passion ; 

I broke all the sticks of my fan ; 

But sentiment’s quite out of fashion. 

It seems, in a talented man. 

Lady Bab, who is terribly moral. 

Has told me that Tully is vain. 

And apt—which is silly—to quarrel, 

And fond which is sad—of champagne. 

I listened, and doubted, dear Alice, 

For I saw, when my Lady began. 

It was only the Dowager's malice ;— 

She does hate a talented man ! 

He's hideous, I own it. But fame, love, 

Is all that these eyes can adore • 

He's lame.—but Lord Byron was lame, love 
‘Vud dumpy—but bo ts Tom Moore. 
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Then his voice ,—such a voice ! my sweet creature. 

It’s like your Aunt Lucy’s toucan : 

But oh ! what’s a tone or a feature. 

When once one’s a talented man ? 

My mother, you know, all the season, 

Has talked of Sir Geoffrey’s estate; 50 

And truly, to do the fool reason. 

He has been less horrid of late. 

But to-day, when we drive in the carriage. 

I'll tell her to lay down her plan ;— 

If ever I venture on marriage, 

It must be a talented man ! 

P.S.—I have found, on reflection, 

One fault in my friend ,—cntrc nous ; 

Without it, he'd just be perfection 

Poor fellow, he has not a sou / 60 

And so, when he comes in September 
To shoot with my uncle, Sir Dan, 

I've promised mamma to remember 
He’s only a talented man ! 


THOMAS LOVE PEACOCK 


Rich and Poor 
or 

Saint and Sinner 


T HE poor man’s sins are glaring ; 
In the face of ghostly warning 
He is caught in the fact 
Of an overt act— 

Buying greens on Sunday morning. 

The rich man’s sins are hidden 
In the pomp of wealth and station ; 
And escape the sight 
Of the children of light, 

Who are wise in their generation. 


10 
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The rich man has a kitchen. 

And cooks to dress his dinner ; 

The poor who would roast 
To the baker’s must post. 

And thus becomes a sinner. 

The rich man has a cellar. 

And a ready butler by him ; 

The poor must steer 
For his pint of beer 

Where the saint can’t choose but spy him. 20 

The rich man’s painted windows 
Hide the concerts of the quality ; 

The poor can but share 
A crack’d fiddle in the air, 

Which offends all sound morality. 

The rich man is invisible 
In the crowd of his gay society ; 

But the poor man’s delight 
Is a sore in the sight, 

And a stench in the nose of piety. 

The rich man has a carriage 
Where no rude eye can flout him ; 

The poor man’s bane 
Is a third-class train, 

With the day-light all about him. 

The rich man goes out yachting. 

Where sanctity can’t pursue him ; 

The poor goes afloat 
In a fourpenny boat, 

\\ here the bishops groan to view him. 


40 
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A New Order of Chivalry 

i 

S IR MOSES, Sir Aaron, Sir Jamramajee, 

Two stock-jobbing Jews, and a shroffing Parsee, 
Have girt on the armour of old Chivalrie, 

And, instead of the Red Cross, have hoisted Balls Three. 

Now fancy our Sovereign, so gracious and bland, 
With the sword of Saint George in her royal right hand, 
Instructing this trio of marvellous Knights 
In the mystical meanings of Chivalry's rites. 

4 You have come from the bath, all in milk-white array. 
To show you have washed worldly feelings away, 10 
And, pure as your investments from secular stain, 
Renounce sordid passions and seekings for gain. 

‘ This scarf of deep red o’er your vestments I throw, 
In token, that down them your life-blood shall flow, 
Ere Chivalry’s honour, or Christendom’s faith, 

Shall meet through your failure, or peril or scaith. 

‘ These slippers of silk, of the colour of earth. 

Are in sign of remembrance of whence you had birth : 
That from earth you have sprung,and to earth you return, 
But stand for the faith, life immortal to earn. 20 

* This blow of the sword on your shoulder-blade true 
Is the mandate of homage, where homage is due, 

And the sign that your swords from the scabbard shall fly 
When “ St. George and the Right" is the rallying cry. 

‘ This belt of white silk, which no speck has defaced, 
Is the sign of a bosom with purity graced, 

And binds you to prove, whatsoever betides, 

Of damsels distressed the friends, champions, and guides. 

* These spurs of pure gold are the symbols which say. 
As your steeds obey them, you the Church shall obey, 30 
And speed at her bidding, through country and town. 
To strike, with your falchions, her enemies down.’ 

10 
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Now fancy these Knights, when the speech they have 
heard, 

As they stand, scarfed, shoed, shoulder-dubbed, belted 
and spurred, 

With the cross-handled sword duly sheathed on the thigh. 
Thus simply and candidly making reply : 

' By your Majesty's grace we have risen up Knights, 
But we feel little relish for frays and for fights : 
There are heroes enough, full of spirit and fire. 
Always ready to shoot and be shot at for hire. 40 

* True with bulls and with bears we have battled our 

cause ; 

And the bulls have no horns, and the bears have no 
paws ; 

And the mightiest blow which we ever have struck 
Has achieved but the glory of laming a duck. 

* With two nations in arms, friends impartial to both, 
To raise each a loan we shall be nothing loth ; 

We will lend them the pay, to fit men for the fray; 
But shall keep ourselves carefully out of the way. 

* We have small taste for championing maids in distress : 
For State we care little : for Church we care less : 50 
To Premium and Bonus our homage we plight : 
"Percentage!” we cry: and " A fig for the right l ” 

* ’Twixt Saint George and the Dragon we settle it thus: 
Which has scrip above par is the Hero for us : 

For a turn in the market, the Dragon's red gorge 
Shall have our free welcome to swallow Saint George.’ 

Now, God save our Queen, and if aught should occur 
To peril the crown or the safety of her, 

God send that the leader, who faces the foe. 

May have more of King Richard than Moses and Co. 60 

(From Gryll Grange) 
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WILLIAM EDMONSTOUNE AYTOUN 

A Midnight Meditation 

by sir e- b- l-. 

F ILL me once more the foaming pewter up ! 

Another board of oysters, ladye mine ! 

To-night Lucullus with himself shall sup. 

These mute inglorious Miltons are divine ! 

And as I here in slippered ease recline, 

Quaffing of Perkins's Entire my fill, 

I sigh not for the lymph of Aganippe's rill. 

A nobler inspiration fires my brain, 

Caught from Old England’s fine time-hallowed drink ; 
I snatch the pot again and yet again, 10 

And as the foaming fluids shrink and shrink, 

Fill me once more, I say, up to the brink ! 

This makes strong hearts—strong heads attest its 
charm— 

This nerves the might that sleeps in Britain’s brawny 
arm ! 

But these remarks are neither here nor there. 

Where was I ? Oh, I see—old Southey’s dead ! 
They’ll want some bard to fill the vacant chair, 

And drain the annual butt—and oh, what head 
More fit with laurel to be garlanded 
Than this, which, curled in many a fragrant coil, 20 
Breathes of Castalia’s streams, and best Macassar 
oil ? 

I know a grace is seated on my brow, 

Like young Apollo's with his golden beams— 

There should Apollo’s bays be budding now : 

And in my flashing eyes the radiance beams. 

That marks the poet in his waking dreams, 

When, as his fancies cluster thick and thicker. 

He feels the trance divine of poesy and liquor. 
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They throng around me now, those things of air, 

That from my fancy took their being’s stamp: 30 

There Pelham sits and twirls his glossy hair, 

There Clifford leads his pals upon the tramp; 

There pale Zanoni, bending o’er his lamp. 

Roams through the starry wilderness of thought. 
Where all is everything, and everything is nought. 

Yes, I am he who sung how Aram won 
The gentle ear of pensive Madeline ! 

How love and murder hand in hand may run. 
Cemented by philosophy serene, 

And kisses bless the spot where gore has been ! 40 
Who breathed the melting sentiment of crime. 

And for the assassin waked a sympathy sublime l 

Yes, I am he, who on the novel shed 
Obscure philosophy's enchanting light ! 

Until the public, ’wildered as they read, 

Believed they saw that which was not in sight— 

Of course ’twas not for me to set them right ; 

For in my nether heart convinced I am, 

Philosophy’s as good as any other flam. 

Novels three-volumed I shall write no more— 50 

Somehow or other now they will not sell; 

And to invent new passions is a bore— 

I find the Magazines pay quite as well. 

Translating's simple, too, as I can tell, 

Who’ve hawked at Schiller on his lyric throne. 

And given the astonished bard a meaning all my own. 

Moore, Campbell, Wordsworth, their best days are 
grassed ; 

Battered and broken are their early lyres. 

Rogers, a pleasant memory of the past, 

W armed his young hands at Smithfield’s martyr 
fires, 60 

And, worth a plum, nor bays nor butt desires. 
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But these are things would suit me to the letter. 

For though this Stout is good, old Sherry's greatly better. 

A fico for your small poetic ravers, 

Your Hunts, your Tennysons, your Milnes, and these ! 
Shall they compete with him who wrote ‘ Maltravers,’ 
Prologue to ‘ Alice or the Mysteries ? ’ 

No ! Even now my glance prophetic sees 
My own high brow girt with the bays about. 

What ho ! within there, ho ! another pint of Stout ! 70 

(From The Bon Gaultier Ballads) 
The Golden Age 

T HE bait is cast, the gudgeons swarm in sight. 

Dear cousin Jonas, art thou prone to bite ? 
Bethink thee, coz, what sad mishaps befell 
The lines you loved not wisely but too well, 

When you and many more embarked in shares 
In that fell masquerade of bulls and bears. 

Gods ! how ye vaunted then. With what disdain 
Ye looked on labour and its patient gain ! 

The thrifty wretch who sought to work by rule, 

Was, in your sage opinion, but a fool. 10 

The easy road to wealth was found at last;— 

What need of toil when stocks were rising fast ? 

Or if, at times, some faint suspicion came. 

That they who won, at length might lose the game, 

An oracle was near. From out his den 

The Delphic broker cheered the souls of men. 

He knew the traffic tables— he could tell 
When royal Hudson meant to buy or sell ; 

And—this was secret—if you wished to win. 

Now was the time to venture boldly in. 20 

A line there was—he durst not mention which— 

But, if you’d trust him, he would make you rich. 
Down below par its value had been driven— 

Next week the shares would rise to thirty-seven ! 
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Too ready ink ! O far too easy pen ! 

Where was your guardian angel, Jonas, then ? 

Did no misgivings haunt you when you signed 
For more than twice your father left behind ? 

Had you no wholesome doubts—no lurking fear 
Of that sly serpent whispering in your ear ? 30 

Heard you no warning voices in your sleep 
Repeat the adage—Look before you leap ? 

Alas ! against the chance of instant gain, 

E’en conscience makes her stern protest in vain ! 

For one short month you saw your stakes augment, 
And reckoned up your gain at cent per cent. 

Brisk was the betting, as when gamblers set 
Their shifting gold at hazard or roulette. 

Then came the crash ! And such a howl arose. 

As when a city’s plundered by its foes ! 40 

‘ Sell out at once ! ’ was now the general cry— 

Vain the advice, for not a soul would buy. 

Behold in fits a valiant son of Mars— 

‘ Who’ll purchase scrip ? ’ For what ? To light cigars ? 
With shaking limbs the pale directors stood, 
Protesting faintly that their shares were good. 

* The dividend is sure, despite of falls ; ’ 

Yea, but, my masters— who's to pay the calls ? 

Yet wherefore dwell on those portentous years, 
Unblessed by any save the engineers, 50 

Who pierced the mountains, framed the iron way, 
Brought in their bills, and forced the rest to pay ? 
Not ours in spite or malice to recall 
The frenzy-fit that ruined hearth and hall, 

Divorced broad acres from their luckless lord, 

And smote the merchant sharper than the sword. 
Nations, they say, go mad as well as men— 

Good, if a nation find its wits again ! 

Yet still, though now diverted from the rails, 

’Twould seem that England’s lunar mood prevails— 60 
Still in her brain the wild excitement burns 
Of grand investments and of quick returns. 
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The preacher reads the holy text aloud, 

Denouncing Mammon to the assembled crowd— 

The fervent congregation cries * Amen ! ’ 

And straightway turns to Mammon’s works again. 

I need not here the thrice-told tale repeat, 

Of nobles grovelling at a gambler's feet— 

Of hero-worship in Egyptian shape— 

Of idiots offering incense to an ape. 70 

Such things have been, and are ; for wealth has power, 
And will retain it till earth's latest hour ; 

Sages may mourn, and satirists may laugh, 

But aye there’s homage for the Golden Calf. 

That common weakness, which but few despise, 
’Twere vain for me to brand or stigmatize. 

Still does the motley crowd on Dives wait. 

And none consort with Lazarus at the gate. 


Turn we from this unto our former theme ; 

Be Gold again our topic and our dream. 80 

O thou mysterious witch, yclept the League— 

Thou youngest born of Falsehood and Intrigue— 
Thou fairly-seeming, yet deceitful maid— 

Thou gay Calypso of the cotton trade,— 

Where is the promise now, the pledge secure. 

Once made by him, your lusty paramour ? 

Why do the foreign nations still refuse 
To cancel customs, and relax their dues ? 

Why do obnoxious tariffs still appear, 

Waxing in growth with each successive year ? 9 ° 

How comes it that America and France 
Bound not responsive to the proffered dance. 

But evermore, with sulky looks, decline 
To interchange their kindred hand with thine ? 

Did you e’er hope—’tis time to ask it yet— 

To catch shrewd Jonathan within your net 
Or coax our bearded neighbour, Despardieux, 

Quite to forget the fate of Waterloo ? 
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Unhappy female I if you did, ’twere vain— 

Nay, try your arts on Germany and Spain. 

The Don won’t take your calicoes for wine. 

And black as thunder glooms the Zollverein. 

No bigots they to meet with surly scorn 
Your free proposals for their surplus corn. 

Your bosom bare, they’ll fill it in a trice— 

Ah but, Calypso ! why not fix a price ? 

Like other jades, when warning is in vain. 

You risked the danger, and you lost the gain. 
And fain would meet the vexing question now 
With broad defiance brazened on your brow. 

What has been done, is patent to us all ; 

It may be, partly, done beyond recall. 

For frequent changes in those perilous times. 
Appear to statesmen little short of crimes ; 

And the great art of whirling round the wheel, 
Has perished with its prime Professor, Peel. 

Yet not for that shall we, who recognize 
No special gift in League-anointed eyes. 
Renounce the right of judgement on the past, 
Or, scourging former follies, spare the last. 

Production—Genesis—’tis all the same— 

That hath been argued in the works of Graham. 
If any still take interest in the text, 

Or on the question feel at all perplexed, 

Let them consult the homogeneous views 
Conceived and uttered by the Border muse. 

One year it seemeth to the good Sir James, 

Such and so stringent are the farmers’ claims, 
That—wheat reduced—the tenant, with a curse. 
Must quit the country while he owns a purse. 
Not so his notions in another year; 

Then, weak and flimsy all their claims appear. 
Whax formerly was right, is monstrous now. 

All change depending on the landlord’s vow. 
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A new idea comes without expense— 

' Where’s your guano, fellows ?—have you sense ? 

’Tis mere delusion that you can’t compete 
With Polish peasants in the growth of wheat. 

Don’t talk of taxes and inclement skies— 

Reduce the rents ? Why, Sirs, they ought to rise ! 140 
And, hark ye—there’s a lion in the path— 

The army—hem ! Best not provoke its wrath ! ’ 

O many-sided councillor, farewell ! 

On thee and thine we have not space to dwell. 

One passing tribute only it is fit 
To lay before the altar of thy wit. 

Not the chameleon with its hundred dyes, 

And instant gleams that mock the gazer's eyes— 

Not Proteus’ self, when deftly bound of yore 
By Aristaeus on Emathia’s shore, 15° 

In rapid change of form could vie with thee, 
Consummate master of inconstancy ! 

Well, then, the novel law exerts its force ; 

What follows next ? Why, Exodus of course ! 

No other issue could be seen or shown 
When foreign labour supersedes our own. 

Why till the soil, if profitless we reap ? 

Who cares for that ?—the people’s bread is cheap ! 

O strangest symptom of a thriving state. 

When countless thousands swarm to emigrate ! 160 

When half a people gird their loins to fly, 

Not from oppression, but prosperity ! 

What wild delusion tempts them thus to roam, 

Just at the time when trade is freed at home ? 

Hope they, perchance, within their new abode, 

To live beneath some yet more liberal code ? 

What seek our children in the Western soil ? 

Mark the reply—‘ Protection for their toil ! ’ 

(127-204, 335 - 4 2 3 ) 
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Chronicle of the Drum 


P ERHAPS the tale a moral bears 

(All tales in time to this must come)— 
The story of two hundred years 
Writ on the parchment of a drum. 


What Peter told with drum and stick. 
Is endless theme for poet’s pen— 

Is found in endless quartos thick, 
Enormous books by learned men. 


And ever since historian writ, 

And ever since a bard could sing, 
Doth each exalt with all his wit 
The noble art of murdering. 

We love to read the glorious page, 
How bold Achilles killed his foe ; 
And Turnus, felled by Trojans’ rage, 
Went howling to the shades below ; 


How Godfrey led his red-cross knights ; 

How mad Orlando slashed and slew : 
There’s not a single bard that writes 
But doth the glorious theme renew. 


io 


20 


And while, in fashion picturesque, 

The poet rhymes of blood and blows, 

The grave historian at his desk 

Describes the same in classic prose. 

Go read the works of Reverend Cox : 

You'll duly see recorded there 
The history of the self-same knocks 

Here roughly sung by Drummer Pierre. 

Of battles fierce and warriors big, 

He writes in phrases dull and slow. 

And waves his cauliflower wig. 

And shouts, 4 Saint George for Marlborow ! ’ 
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Take Doctor Southey from the shelf. 

An LL.D.—a peaceful man : 

Good Lord, how doth he plume himself 
Because we beat the Corsican I 

From first to last his page is filled 

With stirring tales how blows were struck. 

He shows how we the Frenchmen killed, 

And praises God for our good luck. 

Some hints, ’tis true, of politics 

The doctors give, and statesman’s art : 

Pierre only bangs his drum and sticks, 

And understands the bloody part. 

He cares not what the cause may be. 

He is not nice for wrong and right ; 

But show him where's the enemy, 

He only asks to drum and fight. 

They bid him fight—perhaps he wins ; 

And when he tells the story o'er, 

The honest savage brags and grins. 

And only longs to fight once more. 

But luck may change, and valour fail. 

Our drummer, Peter, meet reverse, 

And with a moral points his tale 
The end of all such tales—a curse. 

Last year, my love, it was my hap 
Behind a grenadier to be ; 

And, but he wore a hairy cap. 

No taller man, methinks, than me. 

Prince Albert and the Queen, God wot 
(Be blessings on the glorious pair .), 

Before us passed—I saw them not, 

I only saw a cap of hair. 
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Your orthodox historian puts 

In foremost rank the soldier thus— 
The red-coat bully in his boots. 

That hides the march of men from us. 

He puts him there in foremost rank : 

You wonder at his cap of hair ; 

You hear his sabre’s cursed clank. 

His spurs are jingling everywhere. 

Go to ! I hate him and his trade. 

Who bade us so to cringe and bend, 
And all God’s peaceful people made 
To such as him subservient ? 

Tell me what find we to admire 
In epaulets and scarlet coats— 

In men, because they load and fire 
And know the art of cutting throats ? 


Ah, gentle, tender lady mine ! 

The winter wind blows cold and shrill, 
Come, fill me one more glass of wine. 
And give the silly fools their will. 

And what care we for war and wrack, 
How kings and heroes rise and fall; 
Look yonder, in his coffin black, 

There lies the greatest of them all ! 

To pluck him down, and keep him up, 
Died many million human souls ; 

’Tis twelve o’clock, and time to sup, 

Bid Mary heap the fire with coals. 

He captured many thousand guns ; 

He wrote ‘ The Great ’ before his name 
And dying, only left his sons 
The recollection of his shame. 
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Though more than half the world was his, 

He died without a rood his own. 

And borrowed from his enemies 

Six feet of ground to lie upon. 100 

He fought a thousand glorious wars, 

And more than half the world was his; 

And somewhere now, in yonder stars, 

Can tell, mayhap, what greatness is. 

(II, 185-288) 


Damages, Two Hundred Pounds 

S PECIAL Jurymen of England ! who admire your 
country’s laws. 

And proclaim a British jury worthy of the realm’s ap¬ 
plause, 

Gaily compliment each other at the issue of a cause 
Which was tried at Guildford ’sizes, this day week as 
ever was. 

Unto that august tribunal comes a gentleman in grief 
(Special was the British Jury, and the Judge the Baron 

Chief)— . . 

Comes a British man and husband, asking of the law 

relief. 

For his wife was stolen from him ; he’d have vengeance 
on the thief. 

Yes, his wife, the blessed treasure with the which his 
life was crowned, 

Wickedly was ravished from him by a hypocrite pro- 

found; , 

And he comes before twelve Britons, men for sense and 

truth renowned, 

To award him for his damage, twenty hundred sterling 
pound. 
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He by counsel and attorney there at Guildford does 
appear, 

Asking damage of the villain who seduced his lady dear. 

But I can't help asking, though the lady’s guilt was all 
too clear, 

And though guilty the defendant, wasn’t the plaintiff 
rather queer ? 

First the lady’s mother spoke, and said she’d seen her 
daughter cry 

But a fortnight after marriage—early times for piping eye. 

Six months after, things were worse, and the piping 
eye was black, 

And this gallant British husband caned his wife upon 
the back. 20 


Three months after they were married, husband pushed 
her to the door, 

Told her to be off and leave him, for he wanted her no 
more. 

As she would not go, why he went—thrice he left his 
lady dear ; 

Left her too, without a penny, for more than a quarter 
of a year. 

Mrs. Frances Duncan knew the parties very well indeed, 

She had seen him pull his lady's nose and make her lip 
to bleed ; 

If he chanced to sit at home, not a single word he said ; 

Once she saw him throw the cover of a dish at his lady’s 
head. 

Sarah Green, another witness, clear did to the jury note 

How she saw this honest fellow seize his lady by the 
throat; 30 

How he cursed her and abused her, beating her into a fit, 

lill the pitying next-door neighbours crossed the wall 
ai:i witnessed it. 
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Next door to this injured Briton, Mr. Owers a butcher 
dwelt. 

Mrs. Owers's foolish heart towards this erring dame 
did melt; 

Not that she had erred as yet, crime was not developed 
in her, 

But being left without a penny, Mrs. Owers supplied 
her dinner— 

God be merciful to Mrs. Owers, who was merciful to this 
sinner ! 


Caroline Naylor was their servant, said they led a 
wretched life. 

Saw this most distinguished Briton fling a tea-cup at his 
wife. 

He went out to balls and pleasures, and never once, in 
ten months’ space, 

Sat with his wife or spoke her kindly. This was the 
defendant’s case. 40 


Pollock, C.B., charged the Jury; said the woman s 
guilt was clear. 

That was not the point, however, which the Jury came 

to hear ; ,, 

But the damage to determine which, as it should true 

This ^oT/’tender-hearted husband, who so used his 
lady dear— 

Beat her, kicked her, caned her, cursed her, left her 
starving, year by year, 

Flung her from him, parted from her, wrung her neck, 

and boxed her ear— , 

What the reasonable damage this afflicted man could 

By the loss of the affections of this guilty, graceless 
dame ? 
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Then the honest British Twelve, to each other turning 
round, 

Laid their clever heads together with a wisdom most 
profound ; 50 

And towards his lordship looking, spoke the foreman 
wise and sound :— 

* My Lord, we find for this here plaintiff, damages two 
hundred pound.’ 

So, God bless the Special Jury, pride and joy of English 
ground ; 

And the happy land of England, where true justice does 
abound ! 

British jurymen and husbands, let us hail this verdict 
proper : 

If a British wife offends you, Britons, you’ve a right to 
whop her. 

Though you promised to protect her, though you pro¬ 
mised to defend her, 

You are welcome to neglect her ; to the devil you may 
send her ; 

You may strike her, curse, abuse her—so declares our 
law renowned— 

And if after this you lose her, why you’re paid two hun¬ 
dred pound. 60 


LORD LYTTON 


British Statesmen 


A LONG the road still fleet the men whose names 
-Tx. Live in the talk the moment’s glory claims. 
There, for the hot Pancratia of Debate 
Pass the keen wrestlers for that palm,—the State. 
Now, ' on his humble but his faithful steed,’ 

Sir Robert rides—he never rides at speed— 

Careful his seat, and circumspect his gaze ; 

And still the cautious trot the cautious mind betrays. 
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Wise is thy heed !—how stout soe’er his back. 

Thy weight has oft proved fatal to thy hack ! 10 

Next, with loose rein and careless canter view 
Our man of men, the Prince of Waterloo ; 

O'er the firm brow the hat as firmly press’d. 

The firm shape rigid in the button’d vest; 

Within—the iron which the fire has proved, 

And the close Sparta of a mind unmoved ! 

Not his the wealth to some large natures lent, 
Divinely lavish, even where misspent, 

That liberal sunshine of exuberant soul, 

Thought, sense, affection, warming up the whole; 20 
The heat and affluence of a genial power, 

Rank in the weed as vivid in the flower; 

Hush'd at command his veriest passions halt. 

Drill’d is each virtue, disciplined each fault; 

Warm if his blood—he reasons while he glows, 

Admits the pleasure—ne'er the folly knows ; 

If Vulcan for our Mars a snare had set. 

He had won the Venus, but escaped the net; 

His eye ne’er wrong, if circumscribed the sight, 

Widen the prospect and it ne’er is right, 3 ° 

Seen through the telescope of habit still. 

States seem a camp, and all the world—a drill ! 

Yet oh, how few his faults, how pure his mind. 
Beside his fellow-conquerors of mankind ; 

How knightly seems the iron image, shown 
By Marlborough’s tomb, or lost Napoleon's throne ! 
Cold if his lips, no smile of fraud they wear, 

Stem if his heart, still ‘ Man ’ is graven there 
No guile—no crime his step to greatness made. 

No freedom trampled, and no trust betray d ; 

The eternal * I ’ was not his law—he rose 
Without one art that honour might oppose, 

And leaves a human, if a hero's, name, 

To curb ambition while it lights to fame. 

11 
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But who, scarce less by every gazer eyed, 

Walks yonder, swinging with a stalwart stride ? 

With that vast- bulk of chest and limb assign'd 
So oft to men who subjugate their kind ; 

So sturdy Cromwell push’d broad-shoulder’d on ; 

So burly Luther breasted Babylon ; 5 ° 

So brawny Cleon bawl’d his Agora down ; 

And large-limb’d Mahmoud clutch'd a Prophet s 
crown ! 

Ay, mark him well ! the schemer's subtle eye. 

The stage-mime's plastic lip your search defy— 

He, like Lysander, never deems it sin 
To eke the lion's with the fox’s skin ; 

Vain every mesh this Proteus to enthrall, 

He breaks no statute, and he creeps through all;— 
First to the mass that valiant truth to tell, 

' Rebellion’s art is never to rebel,— 60 

Elude all danger but defy all laws,’— 

He stands himself the Safe Sublime he draws ! 

In him behold all contrasts which belong 
To minds abased, but passions roused, by wrong ; 

The blood all fervour, and the brain all guile. 

The patriot's bluntness, and the bondsman's wile. 

One after one the lords of time advance,— 

Here Stanley meets,—how Stanley scorns, the glance 1 
The brilliant chief, irregularly great, 

Frank, haughty, rash,—the Rupert of Debate ; 7 ° 

Nor gout, nor toil, his freshness can destroy. 

And Time still leaves all Eton in the boy ;— 

First in the class, and keenest in the ring, 

He saps like Gladstone, and he fights like Spring ; 
Ev'n at the feast, his pluck pervades the board, 

And dauntless game-cocks symbolize their lord. 

Lo where atilt at friend—if barr'd from foe— 

He scours the ground, and volunteers the blow, 

And, tired with conquest over Dan and Snob, 

Plan's a slight bruiser on the nose of Bob; 


80 
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Decorous Bob, too friendly to reprove, 

Suggests fresh fighting in the next remove, 

And prompts his chum, in hopes the vein to cool, 

To the prim benches of the Upper School : 

Yet who not listens, with delighted smile. 

To the pure Saxon of that silver style ; 

In the clear style a heart as clear is seen. 

Prompt to the rash—revolting from the mean. 

Next cool, and all unconscious of reproach, 

Comes the calm 4 Johnny who upset the coach.’ 90 
How form'd to lead, if not too proud to please,— 
His fame would fire you, but his manners freeze. 

Like or dislike, he does not care a jot; 

He wants your vote, but your affection not ; 

Yet human hearts need sun, as well as oats. 

So cold a climate plays the deuce with votes.— 

And while his doctrines ripen day by day, 

His frost-nipp'd party pines itself away ;— 

From the starved wretch its own loved child we steal— 
And 4 Free Trade ’ chirrups on the lap of Peel ! 100 

(From The New Titnon) 


Lord Tennyson 

L et schoolmiss Alfred vent her chaste delight 
In darling little rooms so warm and bright, 
Chant 4 I’m a-weary ’ in infectious strain, 

And catch 4 the blue fly singing i’ the pane.’ 

Tho’ praised by critics and admired by Blues, 

Tho’ Peel with pudding plump the puling Muse, 
Tho’ Theban taste the Saxon purse controls. 

And pensions Tennyson while starves a Knowles. 

(From The New 1 itnon) 
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ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH 

The Latest Decalogue 

T HOU shalt have one God only ; who 
Would be at the expense of two ? 

No graven images may be 
Worshipped, except the currency : 

Swear not at all; for, for thy curse 
Thine enemy is none the worse : 

At church on Sunday to attend 
Will serve to keep the world thy friend : 
Honour thy parents ; that is, all 
From whom advancement may befall; 

Thou shalt not kill; but need’st not strive 
Officiously to keep alive : 

Do not adultery commit ; 

Advantage rarely comes of it : 

Thou shalt not steal ; an empty feat, 

When it’s so lucrative to cheat: 

Bear not false witness ; let the lie 
Have time on its own wings to fly : 

Thou shalt not covet, but tradition 
Approves all forms of competition. 


10 


20 


SIR W. S. GILBERT 

The ^Esthete 

I F you're anxious for to shine in the high aesthetic 
line as a man of culture rare, 

You must get up all the germs of the transcendental 
terms, and plant them everywhere. 

You must lie upon the daisies, and discourse in novel 
phrases of your complicated state of mind, 

The meaning doesn't matter if it’s only idle chatter of 
a transcendental kind. 

And every one will say, 

As you walk your mystic way. 
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‘ If this young man expresses himself in terms too deep 
for me, 

Why what a very singularly deep young man this deep 
young man must be ! ’ 

Be eloquent in praise of the very dull old days which 
have long since passed away, 

And convince ’em, if you can, that the reign of good 
Queen Anne was Culture’s palmiest day. 10 

Of course you will pooh-pooh whatever's fresh and new, 
and declare it’s crude and mean. 

For Art stopped short in the cultivated court of the 
Empress Josephine. 

And every one will say, 

As you walk your mystic way, 

‘ If that’s not good enough for him which is good enough 
for me, 

Why what a very cultivated kind of youth this kind of 
youth must be ! ’ 

Then a sentimental passion of a vegetable fashion must 
excite your languid spleen, 

An attachment d la Plato for a bashful young potato, 
or a not-too-French French bean ! 

Though the Philistines may jostle, you will rank as an 
apostle in the high aesthetic band. 

If you walk down Piccadilly with a poppy or a lily in 
your mediaeval hand. 20 

And every one will say. 

As you walk your flowery way, 

‘ If he’s content with a vegetable love, which would 
certainly not suit me. 

Why what a most particularly pure young man tins 
pure young man must be ! ’ 

V 3 (From Patience) 
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SIR OWEN SEAMAN 

Partant pour la Chine ; or, the New Evangelist 

M Y precious Henry, hear my parting speech. 

Ere yet you sail beyond my vocal reach ! 

Oft have I sauntered round by way of Kiel 
And stopped, like this, to take a transient meal; 

But never have I sucked the local breeze 
In circumstances so unique as these. 

To see you launched upon your First Crusade 
Sends up my blood to 60 (Centigrade). 

Remember, Henry, it's a Holy War 

That you are on the point of starting for ; io 

Or, bearing still in mind our trade's increase, 

Perhaps I ought to say a Holy Peace. 

You will remark among my sketchy plans a 
Design for re-establishing a Hansa ! 

What is a Hansa ? Any one who looks 
Will find about it in the history books ; 

It was a Syndicate in ancient times 

For planting German goods in various climes ; 

It swept from pole to pole the ambient blue 
As we, my Henry, contemplate to do ; 20 

Working the Ocean on our own account 
As soon as we can raise the right amount. 

Meanwhile I send you on to clear the way ; 

Ach, Himtnel ! what a sacrifice to pay ! 

Think of me sometimes, Henry, all alone 
With thorns distributed about my throne ! 

You know your brother’s wish ; lay hands, my pet, 
On any mortal thing that you can get. 

Employ, if feasible, your native charms. 

But, failing this, resort at once to arms. 30 

If people in the neighbourhood resist. 

Let out upon them with your maildd fist; 

It saves the knuckles; do be sure to take 
This small precaution for your brother’s sake. 
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For longer range you carry shot and shell, 

In case you see a running infidel; 

I also hand you here St. Michael's Shield, 

You'll stick it somewhere on the coaling field. 
Observe the blazon—our Imperial Bird, 

Of which, no doubt, the dragons will have heard ; 40 
Call their attention to it ; let them see 
The Fowl is emblematical of Me. 

One dragon you will notice, should he come, 

Because he wears a large chrysanthemum ; 

Henry, between us two, as man to man. 

Be careful how you jump upon Japan ! 


And now before you make a final clearance 
(This is your positively last appearance), 
Before, in fact, we tear ourselves apart. 

Recite that little thing you have by heart ; 
And tell these gentlemen how you propose 
To visit countries where the heathen grows, 
And preach abroad in each distinct locality 
The Gospel of my hallowed Personality. 


Henry, my boy, I cannot lightly smother 
The sacred feelings of an only brother ! 

Pray Heaven, though we cannot go together, 

You may enjoy a decent turn of weather ; 

And when your task, your glorious task, is o cr 
(I trust, without expenditure of gore). 

Omit not to return that I may spread 
The laurels on your slightly youthful head. 

Charge glasses ! Ere he climbs the deadly poop, 

I give His Royal Highness—Whoop ! W hoop . . 

WHOOP ! ! ! 


60 




NOTES 

JOHN DONNE 

Dr John Donne (1573-1631) had the roughness of verse 
and obscurity of language of his Elizabethan contemporanes^ 
He did, however, avoid their extravagance and absurdity 
and in ome of his ideas there is a decided force and origin¬ 
ality His satires were written in his early years and reveal 
some of the curious imagination which produced the fantastic 

Toft^ta^r.^om Satire a, which in this extract 
haTbeen considcAbly cut down. In view of line 5 >a com¬ 
mentator approaches Donne's obscure sense with some 
mentatorpp scnse G f the piece is roughly— I 

S srss s= 

33 an 4 The peculiar idea of schoolmen having to find new 
* 3 for these sinners is illustrative of Donne s quaint- 

““ m Only a very 6 queer mind could have had this strange 

n0ti ° n ’ nrlme • a reference to the game of ‘ primers.’ 

to make the hand prime. 

JOSEPH HALL 

Bishop Joseph HaU (1574-1656). though not quite entitled 
to his boast, 

‘ Follow me, who list, t 

And be the second English satirist, 

is a good representative^^^^itS.Urever, 

satire is sometimes spirit t f rom Virgemidanum, 

it must be remarked that th much above the 

perhaps containing his very barred by the usual 

level of most of his work, which J tion . This 

Elizabethan Oldham’s lines on the Chaplain, 

extract may be compared 

149 
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ANDREW MARVELL 

Andrew Marvell (1621-78), a great patriot, wrote his satire 
upon the Dutch at a fortunate moment, when the commercial 
jealousy of the two countries had been aggravated by the 
passing of the Navigation Act in 1651. It is a happy effort, 
which his strong feeling and forceful humour have combined 
to make successful. 

26. The Dutch maintained that the English Channel was 
a mare liberum. 

28. level coil : a parlour game, which involved the doing 
of something by turns. 

32. cabillau : codfish. 

49. dyke-grave : inspector of dykes. 

53. A pun on Hollanders. 

64. Poor-John : hake. 

65. Margaret, wife of the Duke of Parma, who was gover¬ 
nor of the Netherlands (1559-1667). Her severity drove them 
to revolt from Spain. 

66. An unborn child (Jack in the cellar). 

78. a village : The Hague. 

80. A reference to the Hoogmcgenden, official title of the 
States General of the United Provinces. 

82. Civilis : a chief of the Batavi, who revolted in Ves¬ 
pasian’s reign a.d. 69. 

88. Fighting with knives. 

100. An allusion to Van Tromp’s refusal to strike his 
flag off Dover, 1652. The lines that follow refer to various 
naval actions fought against the Dutch in the war 1652-4. 

130. infant Hercules : the Commonwealth in its infancy. 

142. The English admirals. 

JOHN OLDHAM 

John Oldham (1653-83), a very bitter writer, based his 
work upon experience, and his lines upon the professions are 
true and telling satire. Dryden wrote of him, 

‘ Farewell, thou young. 

But far too short, Marccllus of our tongue.’ 

This may seem undue praise ; but Oldham has one very 
definite achievement to his credit. He was the first English¬ 
man to write a purely literary satire, which aimed at neither 
personal nor political ends. 
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The Professions. From a poem entitled Satire addressed 
to a friend that is about to leave the University. 

21. Dr. Richard Busby (1606-95), Headmaster of West¬ 
minster School and Dr. Alexander Gill (1597-1642), Head¬ 
master of St. Paul’s, were both strict disciplinarians. 

55. voider : the servant who cleared the table. 

SAMUEL BUTLER 

Samuel Butler (1612-80) began his Hudibras during the 
Civil Wars and finished it to the applause of Charles the 
Second and his Court. Though undoubtedly a good partisan, 
he had no private enemies, his aim being not so much to 
harm the Presbyterians and Independents as to amuse the 
public at their expense. His satire, in consequence, is free 
from the bitterness of Dryden’s more personal attacks. 

Hudibras is a long rambling work, and its hero is an incon¬ 
gruous figure ; for Butler, who followed Cervantes very 
closely, invested him with Don Quixote’s chivalry, which has 
nothing to do with a Presbyterian magistrate. But if its 
structure is weak, the poem has a peculiar humour of its 
own, and as a general satire upon hypocrisy has more than 
a mere historical interest. The delicate irony of the lady s 
speech to her unknightly suitor still keeps its freshness, when 
jokes upon the Rump Parliament have grown musty with 
time. 

The Presbyterian. A clever character sketch. 

3. Many preachers wore blue aprons. 

20. I.e. unwavering opposition to th(TChurch of'England 
on all points, even such trivial things as the eating of pies and 
plum porridge. 

44. Mahomet’s ass, on which he said he made his journey 
to heaven. Two pigeons saved Mahomet by laying their 
eggs in the mouth of the cave where he was hiding from Ins 

enemies. 

Hudibras in the Stocks. The lady suggests that the only 
honourable way for Hudibras to release himself from prison 

is by promising to undergo a whipping. . 

35. An allusion to the whipping of petty criminals in Bride¬ 
well. . 

47-52. The acts of Queen Elizabeth and James I prescribed 

this treatment for vagabonds and sturdy beggars. > 

The Independent. The speech of Ralplio, Hudibras 
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squire—a satire upon the acts and opinions of the Inde¬ 
pendents. 

4. Cromwell protested in the House of Commons that provi¬ 
dence had compelled him to take capital proceedings against 
Charles I. 

11. The following lines refer to the oaths broken in making 
war upon the king, e.g. The Oaths of Allegiance and Suprem¬ 
acy (line 20). 

24. The Solemn League and Covenant (1643) was an 
arrangement between the Parliament and the Scots, by which 
in return for military support the Parliament promised to 
reform religion in England, which the Scots took to mean 
the establishing of Presbyterianism. 

25. This refers not to the ‘ Engagement ’ made at Newport 
between the Scots and Charles I, but to the 1 Engagement * 
of 1649, an oath proposed by the Independents, by which 
men had to swear to be faithful to the Parliament without 
King or House of Lords. 

JOHN DRYDEN 

John Dryden (1631-1700) was a satirist of the vigorous kind, 
a disciple of Juvenal, who knew how to hate and who satirized 
not to amuse but to kill. As his party loyalty was as strong 
as his personal jealousy he found no lack of butts, and at¬ 
tacked them as enemies ; for, unlike the Roman poet, he 
was not a moralist, and was never stirred to indignation by 
vice in itself. He was lucky in his victims, who were in most 
cases men of position worthy of his pen, but the fact that his 
work has outlived its occasion must be attributed to the 
excellence of his satire, which surpassed Juvenal in its in¬ 
tensity but rarely degenerated into the pettiness of Pope. 

Absalom and Achitophel, an allegory, comparing the 
state of David’s kingdom with that of England in 1680, was 
published anonymously against the Earl of Shaftesbury, then 
awaiting trial for his life. The parallel was necessarily not 
very closely drawn, but under their biblical names Dryden’s 
enemies were very effectively chastised. 

Antony Ashley Cooper (1621-83), 1st Earl of Shaftesbury, 
an able, ambitious and unscrupulous statesman, had formerly 
been a member of ‘the Cabal.' When he discovered that 
the part of the Secret Treaty of Dover by which Charles II 
promised to declare himself a Roman Catholic had not been 
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communicated to him, he formed the ‘ Country Party ’ with 
the object of defeating the king’s design of reintroducing 
Roman Catholicism. Religious feeling ran high in England 
and, to add to the general excitement, Titus Oates, one of 
the most pernicious scoundrels in history, appeared with his 
fictitious story of a ‘ Popish Plot.’ At first it was believed, 
and many Papists were committed to prison. Shaftesbury 
meanwhile made full use of the public alarm and introduced 
his Exclusion Bill, to prevent the Duke of York, later James 
II, ascending the throne and to put in his place the Duke of 
Monmouth, Charles’s illegitimate son. The bill passed the 
Commons but was rejected by the Lords. At this crisis the 
king showed his customary astuteness. He summoned his 
third Parliament to meet at Oxford, where he roundly declared 
that he would not give way on the succession question. 
Shaftesbury and the Whigs were provoked into making over- 
violent speeches, when the king surprised them with a dis¬ 
solution. A Tory reaction at once set in, and Shaftesbury 
(Achitophel) was arrested on a charge of high treason. Dry- 
den wrote this poem at Charles’s suggestion to procure his 
condemnation and, when he was acquitted by a Whig jury, 
again satirized him in The Medal. How far Shaftesbury 
was damaged by these attacks it is difficult to say, but shortly 
afterwards he resorted to more open plotting and had to fly 
the country. 

2. The Duke of Monmouth (1649-85), who was executed 
for his rebellion against James II. 

16. The English. 

31. Charles II. 

37. The London rabble. 

41. The Popish Plot, 1678. 

42. The Papists. 

43. Presbyterian ministers. 

47. Parliament. An allusion to the Civil Wars. 

68. The Duke of Buckingham (1627-88), a great wit and 
author of The Rehearsal, a burlesque of Dryden's Conquest 
of Granada. For that reason he finds a place in this com¬ 
pany. 

98. The Earl of Huntingdon (1650-1701), at this time a 
supporter of the Duke of Monmouth. 

Lord Grey of Werk (d. 1701), a strong Exclusionist. He 
commanded Monmouth’s horse at Sedgemoor 1685. 
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99. Lord Howard of Escrick (1626-94), who sat on the 
committee of Lords which dealt with Titus Oates’ informa¬ 
tion. 

105. Sir William Jones (1631-82), who directed the * Pop¬ 
ish Plot ’ prosecutions and was a strong supporter of the 
Exclusion Bill. 

109. Slingsby Bethel, Sheriif of London 16G0. He was a 
strong Republican and would not take the oaths commanded 
by the Corporation Act. 

119. vare : a rod. 

156. Titus Oates (1619-1705). 

200. Sir Edmund Berry Godfrey (1621-78), who received 
the depositions of Titus Oates and was shortly afterwards 
murdered. 

206. Elkanah Settle (1648-1724), poet and dramatist, a 
rival of Dryden. 

236. A line from Settle. 

249. Thomas Shad well. Cf. Mac Flecknoe, where he is 
satirized at greater length. 

Mac Flecknoe is a satire upon Thomas Shadwell (1642- 
92), who is represented as succeeding to the dominion of 
Flecknoe, an Irish poet and dramatist of some slight merit, 
though he was taken by his contemporaries as an emblem of 
dullness. Shadwell himself was a rival of Dryden in comedy 
and opera and after the Revolution took his place as Poet 
Laureate. He attacked Dryden frequently and was also 
satirized by him in The Medal and Absalom and Achitophel 
(cf. line 249 for his personal characteristics). 

29. Ihomas Heywood, a late Elizabethan dramatist and 
a very prolific writer. James Shirley (1594-1666), author of 
the great lyric ' The glories of our blood and state,’ was the 
last of the Elizabethan school of dramatists. 

51. St. Andre was a French dancing-master. 

52. Psyche : an opera by Shadwell. 

55. A musician. 

57. A character in l he Siege of Rhodes by Sir William 
D’Avenant (1606-68). 

79. The Virtuoso a play by Shadwell. 

81. Sir George Etheredgc, a wit of the court of Charles 
II and a comic dramatist of no mean order. Some of his 
characters follow. The Man of Mode is perhaps his most 
entertaining play. 
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93. Sir Charles Sedley (1639-1701) was said to help Shad- 
well in his plays. 

94. Epsom Wells, a play by Shadwell. Cf. line 42. 

98. A character in The Virtuoso. 

104. A translator of Virgil. 

109. A character in Psyche. 

137. wings . . . altars: forms in which acrostics were 
cast. 

142. Characters in The Virtuoso. 


MATTHEW PRIOR 

Matthew Prior (1664-1721), perhaps better known for his 
light amatory verse, modelled his Alma on Butler's Hudibras. 
It is a quaint rambling poem, in which he tries to find the 
seat of the mind, tracing it through the various organs. 
He writes, 4 This is a system not a satire *; but in the treat¬ 
ment of his curious ideas he gives his satiric fancy full play. 
Alma is the Mind. 

13. Theodoret was a fifth century theologian, Ongen 
the famous ecclesiastical writer of the third century. 

19. Simplicius was a peripatetic philosopher, who taught 
in Athens in the time of Justinian. Theophrastus a pupil of 
Plato and a Greek philosopher of the fourth century B.c., 
Durand (1237-96) a French prelate and legal writer. 

30. The poem is addressed to Richard, Prior talking to 
him throughout in a conversational sort of way. 

40. Gassendi (1592-1655) was a French philosopher and 

mathematician. 

51. M. Tullius Cicero, the Roman orator. 


DANIEL DEFOE 


Daniel Defoe (1660-1731) was pilloried in 1702 for his 
ironical pamphlet, 4 The Shortest Way with the Dissenters 
in which he suggested to his enemies of the High Church 
party the most effective way of persecuting dissent. Ol 
course the effect was to excite sympathy with the Non¬ 
conformists, and the tract was voted a seditious libel by the 
House of Commons. From the pillory came this bitter 
Hymn, which has a dignity and courage sadly lacking in the 


later life of its author. . . . , 

41. Prynne, author of Histrio-mastix (1633) and Baslwick, 

Puritan pamphleteers, were imprisoned; Hunt was out- 
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lawed. Pye was imprisoned in 1660 because he objected to 
military rule. 

46. Titus Oates was the villain of the Popish Plot (1678), 
Fuller an impostor and fake accuser, pilloried 1692. 

47. John Selden (1584-1654), a lawyer and later a member 
of the Long Parliament, took a prominent part in the moving 
of the Remonstrance against Tonnage and Poundage in 
1629, and was imprisoned for it. 

68. Henry Sacheverell, a Tory High Churchman, was 
impeached in 1709 by the Whig Government for an alleged 
attack in a sermon upon the Revolution Settlement. 

101. The Hymn goes on to enumerate the people who should 
be in the pillory. 

ALEXANDER POPE 

Alexander Pope (1688-1744), a sensitive and spiteful man, 
had neither the virility nor the sincerity of Dryden. With 
meaner enemies to fight, he had certainly not the same 
opportunities ; but it is fair to say that there was not in his 
nature that fierce indignation which produced the vigorous 
straight hitting of his predecessor. If, however, he was less 
effective in his personal attacks, he excelled in general satire, 
and made up in subtlety whatever he lacked in strength. 
He had the widest of ranges, varying from the virulent abuse 
of The Duncird to the social playfulness of The Rape of the 
Lock. And though The Dunciad is not the equal of Absalom 
and Achitophel, Pope has it to his credit that out of his very 
lack of victims he made capital. Out of the passing individ- 
uak he succeeded in creating abiding types, so that where 
Cibber and Tibbald have faded, the picture of the eternal 
dunce remains. 

Not only is Pope remarkable for the variety of his styles ; 
his keen critical eye, his epigrammatic finish and his really 
perfect mastery of the couplet have made him the most 
polished of all the English satirists. 

The Rape of the Lock. This dainty social trifle, in mock 
heroic style, is perhaps artistically the most perfect of Pope’s 
satires. The Sylphs are represented as guardians of the fair. 
The first two extracts contain speeches by the chief Sylph, 
the third describes the rape of Belinda’s lock, and the fourth 
her revenge. 

44. A card game. 
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89 el seq. Names of some of the sylphs. 

The Characters of Women. 

1. Atossa : The Duchess of Marlborough. 

37. Oh blest : These compliments are addressed to Martha 
Blount (1690-1762), a great friend of Pope to whom he left 
some of his property. 

46. A term in the card game of Ombre. 

Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot. The opening lines of this ex¬ 
tract contain Pope’s celebrated attack on Addison, who had 
offended him in several ways. His criticism of The Rope 
of the Lock had not been enthusiastic and he had perhaps 
discourteously rejected Pope’s championship of his own 
play Cato against John Dennis. But the real cause of Pope’s 
anger was Addison’s attitude to his translation of the Iliad. 
When the first part of this was published a rival translation 
appeared by Thomas Tickell. Addison praised them both 
but gave the highest praise to Tickell who was a member of 
his own circle. Pope was furious and insinuated that the 
second translation had been made at Addison’s instigation. 
Addison, who has one of the most honourable reputations in 
literary history, was not an easy man to attack, but Pope 
in these clever lines succeeded in showing both his skill as a 

satirist and his spitefulness as a man. 

17. Pope did succeed in picking out Addison’s small 

failings. Addison did love to lord it over lus own coterie. 

22. This line originally stood 

‘ Who would not laugh if Addison were he. 

23. An allusion to the announcements in booksellers’shops. 
30. George II was no patron of the muses. 

38. Perhaps Charles Montague (1661-1715). Earl of Ha 
fax, a patron of many authors. 

56. Dryden received a magnificent funeral from men \ 

did not help him in his lifetime. .. , 

64. John Gay (1688-1732). the brilliant but improvident 

author of The Beggars Opera and one of Pope s greates 
friends. As a matter of fact he had little reason o comp 
of his patrons and was treated with great generosity by the 

73. This was Pope’s proud and honourable boast He 
established his position on his own merit and wi ou 


assistance of a patron. . . 

78. John Dennis (1657-1733).* fair cnt,c but a 


poor poet, 
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frequently attacked Pope. Indeed, there was almost con¬ 
tinual war between them. 

Epistle to Augustus. In imitation of Horace Sat. II, i. 
There is a sly allusion to George II, whose name was Augustus. 

8. John Skelton (1460-1539), tutor to Henry VIII and a 
poet of some originality and vigour. 

10 A humorous ballad ascribed to James I of Scotland. 

11. Ben Jonson. 

12. The Devil Tavern where Jonson’s circle met. 

32. courtesy of England : a law term used of a widower 
enjoying his late wife’s property till his death. 

36. Stowe’s Annals of England, 1580. 

45. Abraham Cowley (1618-67). Pope’s criticism is very 
sound, Cowley’s epic Davideis and his Pindaric Odes being 
vastly inferior to his more personal poetry. Cf. the pleasant 
poem The HTsA. 

55. Fletcher was the predominant partner in the famous 
literary partnership. 

56. Shadwell (see notes on MacFlecknoe). William 
Wycherley (1640-1715), a Restoration dramatist, author of 
The Country Wife. It is to be noted that all these criticisms 
are not Pope’s own but are assumed to be the literary judg¬ 
ments of the base vulgar. 

57. Thomas Southern (1674-1746), a dramatist. Nicholas 
Rowe (1674-1718), dramatist and Poet Laureate, author of 
The Fair Penitent. 

58. John Heywood, a sixteenth century writer. His 
4 Interludes ’ preceded the drama. Colley Cibber, author of 
The Careless Husband (line 62). Cf. notes on The Dunciad. 

61. Gammer Gurtoyi's Needle, a very early English comedy. 

67. Spenser’s diction was consciously archaic. 

68. Roman feet : i.e. hexameters, in which Sir Philip 
Sidney attempted to write. 

74. Richard Bentley. Cf. notes on The Dunciad. 

79. Thomas Sprat (d. 1719), an early member of the Royal 
Society. Thomas Carew (1589-1639) and Charles Sedley 
(1639-1701) were lyrical poets. 

81. Collections of poems. 

90. A reference to Pope’s own edition of Shakespeare, 1725. 

92. Betterton, who died in 1710, and Booth, a contem¬ 
porary of Pope, were famous actors. 

I he Dunciad, a catalogue of dunces, was written in elabora- 
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tion of the idea of MacFlecknoe. Though forceful in places, 
it was too long and too full of obscure names to be very success¬ 
ful. The abundance of notes, which Pope found it necessary 
to add, are themselves an indictment of the poem. At 
first Theobald was its hero, but in the enlarged and elaborated 
edition Colley Cibber, who had offended Pope, took his place. 

2. Bays : Colley Cibber (1671-1757), a dramatist of some 
merit, but a poor poet and therefore ridiculous as the Lau¬ 
reate. 

8. a thin third day : i.e. in a performance of one of his 
plays. 

20. Sooterkins : false births. 

27. of Tibbald sore : Theobald, critic and dramatist, 
edited Shakespeare in 1733. so becoming a rival of Pope, 
whose edition appeared eight years earlier. 

29. I.e. the inferior authors, whose names follow, are only 
present for the splendour of their bindings and illustrations. 

34. Francis Quarles (1592-1644), a poet and a strong 
Royalist. 

37. Richard Bentley (1662-1742), Master of Trinity College. 
Cambridge, was one of the greatest of English critics and 
scholars. Pope, like Swift and many of his contemporaries, 
failed to appreciate Bentley’s real learning, and in his refer¬ 
ences in lines 215-32 to Bentley’s researches among the old 
scholiasts and lexicographers shows that he was not 
acquainted with the soundness of his classical scholarship. 

48. There is more truth in this gibe, for Bentley's unsympa¬ 
thetic edition of Milton was not a success. 

59-60. Imitators of Horace and Terence. 

73. All were good scholars. 

JONATHAN SWIFT 

Jonathan Swift (1667-1745) wrote a quantity of occasional 
poetry, most of it of an extremely bitter nature. Though 
not comparable, either in point or passion, with his prose 
satire, his light verse is remarkable for its wittiness and ease 

of expression. , r , , 

The History of Vanbrugh’s House. Sir John \ anbrugh 

(1672-1726) was the architect of Blenheim Palace anc as e 
Howard and a distinguished dramatist, his play 1 he e (ipse 
being a good example of the Comedy of Manners. owe 

wrote of him 
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He writes your comedies, draws schemes and models. 

And builds dukes’ houses upon very odd hills. 

Of him also were written the more famous lines 
Under this stone, reader, survey 
Dead Sir John Vanbrugh’s house of clay : 

Lie heavy on him, earth, for he 
Laid many a heavy load on thee. 

38. A Roman architect in the time of Julius Caesar and 
Augustus. 

Satirical Elegy on the death of a late Famous General. 

i.e. the great Duke of Marlborough, who died in 1722. 

MATTHEW GREEN 

Matthew Green (1696-1737), in the very little that he 
wrote, showed that he had a light touch and a pleasing 
imagination. The Spleen, which with his few other poems 
was published after his death, was admired by Pope for its 
originality. It may be compared with Hudibras and Alma, 
written in the same metre. 

THE ROLLIAD 

The Rolliad (1784-5), published in the Morning Chronicle, 
was the first work of the Esto Perpetua Club, which was 
formed after the Whig defeat to fight against Pitt. Its 
authors pretended that an epic called the Rolliad had been 
written upon an ancestor of John Rolle, a Tory M.P., and 
they produced a series of critical essays upon this mythical 
poem, with extracts from the text, three of which are given 
here. 

The most distinguished contributor to The Rolliad, George 
Ellis, went over to the Tories after the French Revolution 
and wrote for the Anti-Jacobin. 

The Time- Server. 

1. Henry Dundas (1740-1811), later Viscount Melville, one 
of Pitt’s ministers. 

8. Lord Shelburne, Whig Prime Minister 1783. His 
ministry was followed by the famous coalition of Fox and 
North. 

14. Warren Hastings. 

19. The Americans. 

21-2. A reference to Pitt’s Bill of 1784, establishing a 
President and Commissioners for the affairs of India. 
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The Blessings of Tea. A satirical eulogy of the effects 
of tea-drinking on character. 

15-17. Kinds of tea. 

24. ‘ The tea dealers assure us that Mr. Preston’s sweet 
and fresh teas contain a great part of the musty and mouldy 
chests which the trade rejected .’—Note to The Rolliad. 

SAMUEL JOHNSON 

Samuel Johnson (1709-84), author of two didactic satires, 
is at his best in speaking of poverty, which his own early 
experience enabled him to understand. Perhaps the personal 
touches of London are more effective than the mature 
moralising of his later poem. 

London. In imitation of Juvenal’s 3rd Satire. The 
greater part of it is a soliloquy by ‘ Thales,’ possibly Richard 
Savage, one of the many poor writers whom Dr. Johnson 
befriended. 

9. Edward I. 

30. Henry V. 

The Vanity of Human Wishes. In imitation of Juven¬ 
al’s 10th Satire. The lines on Wolsey may be compared with 
the description of the fall of Sejanus. 

29. The Duke of Buckingham, favourite of Charles I, 
assassinated at Portsmouth in 1628. 

30. The Earl of Oxford (1661-1724) impeached on the 
accession of George I for his Jacobite sympathies. 

31. The Earl of Strafford, Charles I’s adviser, executed by 
Parliament in 1641. 

The Earl of Clarendon, Charles II’s minister till 1667, 
when he was impeached and fled to France. 

64. Thomas Lydiat (1572-1646), a learned mathematician, 
who died in poverty. Galileo (1564-1642) was summoned 
before the Inquisition for his defence of the Copernican system 
and compelled to renounce his opinions. In his last years 
he was blind, deaf and infirm. 

OLIVER GOLDSMITH 

Oliver Goldsmith (1728-74) was the constant butt of his 
circle. One day in St. James’ Coffee House his friends wrote 
epitaphs upon him, the most famous being Garrick’s 

4 Here lies Poet Goldsmith, for shortness called Noll, 
Who wrote like an angel, but talked like poor Poll.’ 
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The ‘ angel, ’ whose humour was not generally satiric, 
replied with this perfect little character sketch, in which 
he has said the last word upon the three most famous of his 
victims. 

5. Dr. Thomas Barnard, Dean of Derry, later Bishop of 
Limerick. 

6. Edmund Burke (1730-97), the famous orator. 

7. William Burke, M.P., by some supposed to be the author 
of the Letters of Junius. 

8. Richard Burke, a great wit. Line 54 refers to the fact 
that he broke both an arm and a leg. 

9. Richard Cumberland (1732-1811), grandson of the great 
Bentley and a prolific writer of plays, poems, novels and essays. 

10. Dr. John Douglas (1721-1807), later Bishop of Salis¬ 
bury, was an acute literary critic. 

11. David Garrick (1716-79), one of the greatest and most 
versatile of English actors. 

14. John Ridge, an Irish barrister. Sir Joshua Reynolds 
(! 7 2 3 - 92 ), the great painter. 

15. Thomas Hickey, an Irish attorney and a painter. 

34. An M.P. Home Secretary under Pitt in 1783. 

86. Dr. Dodd was hanged for forgery. Dr. Kenrick, a 
miscellaneous writer, used to lecture at the Devil Tavern. 

87. James Macpherson (1738-96), made a translation of 
Homer and what he declared to be a translation of Ossian. 
Part of the latter was certainly not in the original. 

89. Douglas very effectively answered William I^auder’s 
scurrilous attack on Milton and accused Alexander Bower, a 
renegade Jesuit, of insincerity. 

115- Hugh Kelly was a minor dramatist, and William 
Woodfall, the editor of The Morning Chronicle. 

146. Sir Joshua Reynolds was very deaf. 

CHARLES CHURCHILL 

Charles Churchill (1731-64). a prolific writer, sprang into 
fame with 7 he Rosciad, a satire upon the leading actors of 
the day. Unfortunately he came under the influence of 
John V ilkes and wa- drawn into his controversies, with the 
result that his natural wit and penetration were wasted 
upon small scoundrels of whom he wrote with exaggerated 
violence. He is now most remembered for the few passages 
in which ' has attacked famous men 
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Bishop Warburton. The extract is from a long poem. 
The Duellist. 

1. The first . . William Warburton (1698-1779) 
Bishop of Gloucester, friend and editor of Pope. Vain and 
arrogant he certainly was, but the satire is absurdly violent 
and exaggerated. 

64. Thomas Potter, M.P., before he became associated 
with John Wilkes, was a friend of Warburton. 

96. Thomas Edwards censured Warburton in Canons 0/ 
Criticism, by a Gentleman of Lincoln's Inn. The bishop 
replied in a note to his edition of The Dunciad. Ihis i.-> the 
point of line 97. 

Doctor Johnson. These clever lines upon the Doctor 
are taken from a poem called The Ghost. 


JOHN WOLCOT 


John Wolcot (1738-89), who wrote under the name of 
Peter Pindar, was not a polished satirist, but his light-hearted 
lampoons show that he had a very pretty wit. 

Bozzi and Piozzi. The description of a contest between 
Boswell and Madame Piozzi (Mrs. Thrale) before Sir John 
Hawkins. Pindar selected the most frivolous anecdotes from 

the two biographers to make fun of them. 

3. James Boswell (1740 95). the biographer of Dr. Johnson. 

4. Madame Piozzi (1739-1821). formerly Mrs. Ihrale, a 
great friend of the Doctor, wrote Anecdotes of Dr. Johnson. 

6. Thrale, her first husband, was a brewer. 

8. Pedocchio : The Italian for ’louse.’ 

30. George Faulkner, printer, of Dublin, was caricatured 
by Samuel Foote, actor and dramatist, under the name of 

Peter Paragraph. 

36. A reference to Dr. Johnson’s famous Dictionary . 

55. A reference to Johnson’s tour to the Hebrides with 

Boswell. 


91. Frank : Johnson’s negro servant. 

95. Sir John Hawkins (1719-89). a lawyer, 
no. The Rambler was one of Johnson’s works. 

125. nlpperkin of stingo : small cup of strong beer 
144. Hawkins himself published a life of Dr. Johnson w.th 


an edition of his Works. 

A Birthday Ode. From Instructions to a 
Laureate. An address to Thomas V arton, the Poet 


Celebrated 

Laureate, 
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1785, suggesting how he should have written the Birthday 
Ode. Pindar, who continually laughs at George III, describes 
the king’s visit to Whitbread’s Brewery. 

WILLIAM GIFFORD 

William Gifford (1756-1826), editor of the Anti-Jacobin, 
wrote The Baviad and The Alaeviad against the Della Cruscans, 
whose pretentiousness and imbecility certainly called for 
satire. But Gifford took their absurdities too seriously and 
would have been more effective if his touch had been lighter. 

The Della Cruscans, so called after the Florentine Academy 
to which their founder, Robert Merry, belonged, are well 
described in the introduction to The Maeviad. ‘ In 1785 a 
few English of both sexes, whom chance had jumbled together 
at Florence, took a fancy to while away their time in scribbling 
high-flown panegyrics on themselves, and complimentary 
" canzonettas ” on two or three Italians, who understood too 
little of the language in which they were written to be dis¬ 
gusted with them. In this there was not much harm ; nor, 
indeed, much good : but, as folly is progressive, they soon 
wrought themselves into an opinion that they really deserved 
the fine things which were mutually said and sung of each 
other.’ Their verse first appeared in The Arno and Florence 
Miscellany and was published in England in The World, a 
daily paper set up by a ‘ knot of fantastic coxcombs.' Later 
John Bell, the publisher, collected their poems in The British 
Album, with introductions probably by himself. After Merry 
(Della Crusca) the most famous of the group were Madame 
Piozzi, Greathead, Parsons, and Vaughan. 

The Baviad. In imitation of Persius, Satire 1. 

26 et seq. Under these names the Della Cruscans addressed 
one another. Cf. also Maeviad, 139 et seq. 

The Maeviad. In imitation of Horace, Book 1, Satire 1. 

21-68. Some obscure dramatists and their plays are 
criticized in the following lines. 

32. John Kemble (1757-1823), the great tragic actor. 
Bensley (1738-1817), a printer by profession, was also a 
second-rate actor. 

3b. A bench in the Opera House where the critics sat. 

44. Pauper videri Cotta vult, et est pauper. 

116. Some of Edwin’s strains, quoted in Gifford’s notes, 
deserve mention. 
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‘ On a tame mouse, which belonged to a lady who saved 
Its life, constantly fed it, and even wept, poor lady 1 at its 
approaching death. The mouse’s eyes actually dropped out 
of its head, poor mouse I the day before it died. 


Emratplov. 

This feeling mouse whose heart was warm’d 
By Pity’s purest ray. 

Because her mistress dropped a tear, 

Wept both its eyes away. 

By sympathy depriv’d of light, 

She one day's darkness tried ; 

The grateful tear no more could, flow, 

So lik’d it not and died. 

May we when others weep for 11s, 

The debt with int’rest pay — 

And when the gen’rous fonts are dry, 

Revert to native clay.’ 

Or again, 

'ESoviv ngoloyi^ei. 

‘ On the circumstance of a mastiff’s running furiously, sad 
dog ! towards two young ladies, and upon coming up to 
them, becoming instantly gentle, good dog ! and tractable.’ 

etc. 

THE ANTI-JACOBIN 

The Anti-Jacobin or Weekly Examiner (17O7- 8 ) was 
founded by George Canning and John Hookham Frere to 
fight revolutionary ideas in England. Its poems, professing 
to be written by English Jacobins, were the most famous 
part of the paper, and were collected into one volume. It 
is now not always possible to discover their real authors, 
but in The Loves of the Triangles Canning, Frere, George 
Ellis and possibly the editor, William Gilford, seem to have 
had a hand.' „ 

The Loves of the Triangles. Erasmus Darwin, a scien¬ 
tific pioneer with revolutionary sympathies, wrote The 01 cs 
of the Plants, in which he attempted ‘ to enlist imagination 
under the banner of Science,’ in other words to teach Science 
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in execrable heroic couplets. The Loves of the Triangles, 
pretended to be a contribution of William Godwin (1756- 
1836), author of Political Justiqe, is at the same time an 
effective satire upon Darwin’s political opinions and a skilful 
parody of his ridiculous poem. 

2. Rectangle : here a right-angled triangle. The right- 
angle is supposed to burn for the other three absent right- 
angles. 

6. i.e. Conic Sections. 

66. A member of the French Directory, 1795. As a 
matter of fact, the nymph Barras was pursuing at the moment 
was probably Josephine, Napoleon’s wife. 

67. President of the Assembly, 1791. 

69. Head of the Directory, 1795. 

121. Lodi, 18 miles from Milan. Napoleon forced a 
passage of the bridge against the Austrians, 1796. 

159. All had Jacobin sympathies. Thomas Paine (1737- 
1809), author of The Rights of Man, written in answer to 
Burke’s Reflections, espoused the cause of the American 
colonists and was later a member of the National Convention 
in France. His moderation offended the Jacobins and he 
was at one time in danger of being guillotined. 

160. J. W. Tandy, the hero of 4 The Wearing of the Green,’ 
was an Irish revolutionary who with French assistance made 
a landing in Donegal in 1798. 

New Morality was the poem with which the Anti-Jacobin 
was concluded. Many of the contributors to the periodical 
had a share in this final attack on the new ideas. 

18. The Marquis de Condorcet (1743-94). French philo¬ 
sopher and Republican. 

35 et seq. Rousseau’s philosophy. 

87. i.e. Caesar’s invasion of Gaul was avenged by this 
French invasion of Italy. 

GEORGE CRABBE 

George Crabbe (1 754 ~ 1 832) wrote more in sorrow than in 
anger of the falseness of the poetic picture of country life. 
W ith a sympathy for the misery of the poor similar to that 
of Burns, he jeered alike at the ideal happiness of the Arcadian 
shepherd or of Wordsworth’s rustic. When Hazlitt said of 
him, 4 The whole world is a vast penitentiary of which our 
author is the overseer.’ he emphasized the fact that Crabbe 
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as a realist lacked all sense of beauty. But he only cared for 
truth. 

4 1 paint the Cot. 

As Truth will paint it. and as Bards will not.’ 

The Village. 21. Stephen Duck (1705-56). a poetical 
farm labourer. 

43. Crabbe’s home was at Aldeburgh in Suffolk. 

The Vicar. 26. Sternhold and Hopkins’ Metrical Version 
of the Psalms was at this time being gradually superseded. 


LORD BYRON 

Lord Byron (1788-1824) in his early years showed a 
preference for the English poets of the Augustan School, 
and his first successful work was a satire in the style of 
Dryden. The English Bards and Scotch Reviewers, published 
in 1809, was an attack upon the Lake School of poets and 
the critics of The Edinburgh Review. These included most 
of the famous literary men of the day, and though much of 
his satire, as he later acknowledged, was spiteful and unfair, 
Byron certainly succeeded in picking out the failings of his 
victims. Perhaps on account of this The English Bards has 
stood the test of time well and is notable as the last great 
Juvenalian satire in English. Byron, it may be noted, was 
at this time equally an enemy of the romantic poets and of 
their detractors, the critics of The Edinburgh Review. 

19. George Lambe (1784-1834). politician and writer, a 

contributor to The Edinburgh Review. 

25. Francis Jeffrey (i773- l8 5o). editor of The Edinburgh 

Review and a slashing critic. 

64. Henry James Pye (1745-1813), Poet Laureate, a dull 


97-98. Scott sold Marmion to the booksellers for £1,000. 
129 el seq. A reference to Joan 0/ Arc, Thalaba, Madoc 
The Old Woman of Berkeley, poems by Robert Southey 


^48. *Sir* John Mandeville (1332-72). whose Travels have 

always been famous for his tall stories. , 

171. The Idiot Boy, one of Wordsworth’s Lyrical Ballads. 
185-8. A reference to Coleridge’s Songs of the Pixies, 
Lines to a Young Ass. 

189. Matthew Gregory Lewis, M.P. (I775 - i8 i 8). author o 
The Monk, a popular romance, and translations from German. 
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211. Thomas Moore published his first poems under the 
pseudonym of Thomas Little. 

245. In 1806 Moore challenged Jeffrey to a duel, which 
was prevented by the police. On examination the pistols 
were found to be unloaded. 

THOMAS MOORE 

Thomas Moore (1780-1852), the spoilt darling of society 
and the most over-estimated poet of all time, was justly 
renowned for his wit. His satires, like the rest of his poetry, 
have to-day lost some of their freshness ; but we can still 
appreciate the vivacity of a satirist who rarely struck deep 
enough to make himself an enemy. 

Twopenny Post-bag. A series of political squibs, 
imagined to be the intercepted letters of eminent persons. 

2. Essay on the Practice of British Government, by Gould 
Francis Leckie, 1812. It was in favour of increasing the 
power of the Crown. 

17. The Prince Regent. 

37. Viscount Castlereagh (x 769-1821), whom Moore disliked 
on account of his opposition to Catholic Emancipation. 

38. Lord Eldon, Lord Chancellor, 1801. 

47. Sir Francis Burdett, who supported Catholic Emancipa¬ 
tion and stood for Parliamentary Reform. 

49. Major Cartwright wrote at great length against the 
taxing of the American colonies and spoke in favour of 
radical political reform in England. 

The Fudge Family in Paris. A set of letters supposed to 
have been written in 1818 by Philip Fudge, a political agent 
of Lord Castlereagh, who was then at the Foreign Office, 
and his son and daughter from Paris. 

9—11. An imitation of Castlereagh's oratorical style. 

39 . The chief magistrate of Belfast, before whom Castlc- 
reagh made a long self-congratulatory speech on his return 
from the continent. 

64. Louis XVIII of France. 

86. Ferdinand VII of Spain. 

88 . Alexander I of Russia. 

THOMAS HOOD 

Thomas Hood (1798-1845) has been a model for modern 
humorous verse. With a great appreciation of the funny 
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side of things he had a kind heart and a warm sympathy 
with suffering, so that many of his poems were written with 
a definite social purpose. In the Song of the Shirt, contributed 
to Punch, he stated the case of the underpaid needlewomen. 

Ode to Rae Wilson, Esq. Rae Wilson, a Scotchman of 
extreme Puritan views, wrote many books on his travels, 
treating everything from the standpoint of the religious 
bigot. In his digressions upon the literature of the day lie 
often charged Hood with flippancy and profanity. One 
of these attacks followed a journey to the Holy Land and 
Hood replied with this ode. 

34. A building in the Strand let chiefly for religious 
meetings. It became a term of abuse to indicate extremists. 

59. The Booh of Martyrs, by John Fox (1517-87). savoured 
of bigotry in its extreme Protestantism. 

74. Of Tahiti, Society Isles, E. Pacific. 

80. Situated on Dublin Bay. 

84. A character in Scott’s Old Mortality. 

113. Francis Trollope, author of Domestic Manners of the 
Americans, 1832. 

WINTHROP MACKWORTH PRAED 

Winthrop Mackworth Pracd (1802-39) in these trifles 
reveals the playful humour and tenderness of touch which 
make him the master of the ‘ Verse of Society.’ Their 
delicate raillery is typical of the light satire of to-day. 

A Letter of Advice. 18. A poem by Thomas Moore. 

71. The Sorrows of Werther, 1774, by Goethe. Cf. the 
delightful skit, Sorrows of Werther, by Thackeray. 

THOMAS LOVE PEACOCK 

Thomas Love Peacock (1785-1866), who had a quick eye 
to detect the society shams of his age, is perhaps the wittiest 
writer of the century before Gilbert. 

A New Order of Chivalry. 

41-44. Stock Exchange Terms. Bulls speculate for a 
rise, bears for a fall in the value of shares. A lame duck 
is a man who fails to pay up. 

WILLIAM EDMONSTOUNE AYTOUN 

William Edmonstoune Aytoun (1813-65). author of the 
Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers, wrote for Blackwood and other 
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journals a good deal of humorous verse, which shows him 
a forceful satirist as well as a skilful versifier. 

The Bon Gaultier Ballads were contributed by Aytoun and 
Sir Theodore Martin to Tait's Edinburgh Magazine, 1843. 

A Midnight Meditation, one of six poems supposed to 
be written by unsuccessful candidates for the Laureateship, 
as well as parodying Lytton’s style, is a pleasing satire upon 
his person. 

17. The Laureateship. 

31-7. The references are to Lytton’s novels. Cf. lines 
66-7. He also wrote a life of Schiller ( 1 . 55). 

59. Samuel Rogers (1763-1855), the poet. 

65. J. H. Leigh Hunt (1784-1859), poet and essayist, 
friend of Shelley, Keats and Byron, and greatly ovestimated 
by all of them. R. M. Milnes, Lord Houghton (X809-1885), 
most famous for his efforts to get the Copyright Act passed, 
was also a poet. 

Gold :n Age, which appeared anonymously in Black¬ 
wood's Magazine in 1852, is an interesting satire on the econ¬ 
omic conditions of the time. The first part deals with the 
gambling in railway stocks, and the second attacks the 
Repeal of the Corn Laws and the principles of Free Trade. 

18. George Hudson (1800-71), the railway promoter, 
known as 4 the railway king.’ 

81. The Anti-Corn-Law League, 1839. 

102. Zollverein : the German Confederation first formed 
in 1815. 

116. Sir Robert Peel, who revised the tariff and abolished 
the Corn Laws, 1846. 

122. Sir James Graham, first an advanced Liberal, went 
over to the Tories 1834, and was Home Secretary under 
Peel, whom lie supported in the Repeal of the Corn Laws. 

WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY 

William Makepeace Thackeray (1811-63) does not display 
in his verse the same satiric power as in his novels. His 
poems, many of them contributed to Punch, are pleasant 
ittle hums r us sketches, but they have not the strength or 
the sling of Ms prose satire. 

Chroulcte of the Drum. This ballad on the vanity of 
military success was written at the time of Napoleon’s 
second funeral in Paris 1840 (cf. 1. 87). 
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Damages, Two Hundred Pounds. One of the humor¬ 
ous sketches entitled The Ballads of Policeman X. 

LORD LYTTON 

Lord Lytton (1803-73) found a place for satire among his 
voluminous writings. Perhaps the lines on eminent men of 
his day, which appeared incidentally in a romantic poem, 
The New Timon, are better known than St. Stephens, a more 
elaborate satire upon British statesmen and orators. They 
are adequate without being in any way brilliant. The 
notorious verses on Tennyson were cut out of his later edi¬ 
tions ; they are rather obviously the work of one who ‘ sick¬ 
ened at another’s praise.’ 1 

British Statesmen. From The New Timon. 

8. Sir Robert Peel (1788-1850). 

45. Daniel O’Connell (1775-1847), Irish Politician. He 
was prosecuted for sedition in 1844. 

68. Lord Stanley (1799-1869), later 14th Earl of Derby. 

89. Lord John Russell (1792-1878). Stanley remarked 
4 Johnny’s upset the coach,’ when in the debate on the Irish 
Tithe Bill of 1834 Russell spoke in favour of the appropriation 
of Church property and so split the ministry. 

100. It was later, as a matter of fact, that Peel abandoned 
Protection and repealed the Corn Laws. 

Lord Tennyson. From The New Timon. To this unpro¬ 
voked attack Tennyson replied in Punch of February 28, 1846. 

THE NEW TIMON AND THE POETS 

But you, sir, you are hard to please, 

You never look but half content. 

Nor like a gentleman at ease 

With moral breadth of temperament. 

And what with spite, and what with fears. 

You cannot let a body be. 

It’s always singing in your ears, 

‘They call this man as great as me.’ 

What profits how to understand 
The merits of a spotless shirt— 

A dapper boot—a little hand— 

If half the little soul is dirt ? 


Al-CIIi LADES. 
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ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH 

Arthur Hugh Clough (1819-61) wrote very little satiric 
verse, but that little had a piquant flavour of its own. In 
the delicate irony and expressive neatness of this poem it is 
easy to overlook its force, but it clearly shows—what the 
eighteenth century hardly understood—that it is possible 
to strike very deep without violence. 

SIR W. S. GILBERT 

Sir W. S. Gilbert (1836-1911), the most popular of all the 
English satirists and perhaps the wittiest, was so successful 
as to give his name to the type of humour which was pecu¬ 
liarly his. How much of his popularity he owed to Sullivan 
it is not easy to decide ; but, quite apart from his great 
collaborator, his exquisite taste, his perfect wit and his 
charming lyrics were enough to establish the fame of his 
satire. This poem, like the whole of Patience, 1881, was a 
skit upon the aesthetic movement. 

SIR OWEN SEAMAN 

Sir Owen Seaman, apart from the excellent technique 
of his verses and the happiness of his ideas, is notable for 
bringing back a little of the old-time vigour into his satire ; 
indeed he has an occasional virulence that is reminiscent of 
the palmy days of the eighteenth century. There is, as it 
were, a sting in the tail of his verse, which from the satire 
of his predecessors and contemporaries seemed to have been 
drawn. 

Partant pour la Chine. 1. Henry, Prince of Prussia, 
brother of the Kaiser, succeeded to the command of the Ger¬ 
man fleet in Chinese waters in March, 1899. 
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